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SOCIAL-STUDIES  SKILLS  is  the  new 
textbook  for  pupils  that  allows  teachers  to 
make  more  efficient  use  of  their  time  in  bring¬ 
ing  pupils  quickly  to  a  point  of  competem'e 
in  the  20  basic  social-studies  skills. 

This  humorously  illustrated  book  makes  it 
fun  for  pupils  to  learn  the  skills  that  will  im¬ 
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teachers  are  relieved  of  an  endless  mass  of  de¬ 
tailed  preparation  and  instruction.  Pupils 
can  even  work  along  on  their  own,  checlnng 
one  another's  work  with  the  Individtial  Self- 
Testing  Key.  There  are  directions,  practice 
materials,  tests,  and  retests  on  each  of  the  20 
skills. 
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taught  20  practical  skills  that  will  be  useful 
to  them  throughout  life.  You  can  say  it  at 
P.-T.A.  meetings,  before  service  clubs,  and 
wherever  criticism  of  the  schools  arises.  The 
cost?  A  classroom  set  of  30  books,  which 
can  be  used  by  a  different  class  each  hour,  is 
only  $27 ! 

Order  a  copy  for  each  of  the  social-studies 
teachers  today.  They  can  make  good  use  of 
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New  Challenge  in 

Music  Education 

hy  ENNIS  DAVIS 

EducationaJ  Director,  Fred  Waring  Organization 
Editor,  The  Music  Journal 


N  that  much  discussed  operation 
“breaking  down  the  walls  of  the 
classroom”  it  is  doubtful  that  any 
“walls”  have  disappeared  with  greater 
lapidity  than  those  of  the  music  room. 
The  school  music  teacher  may  well 
Anonder  whether  any  “walls”  remain 
around  his  subject  and,  if  so,  whether 
he  is  on  the  inside  looking  out  or  on  the 
rutside  looking  in. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  school  mu¬ 
sic  teacher  had  a  lot  to  say  about  the 
musical  intake  of  the  children  and 
young  people  of  the  community  in 
which  he  taught.  The  music  which  he 
chose,  taught,  and  directed  in  elemen¬ 
tary  and  junior  high  school  classes,  as¬ 
sembly  singing,  music  appreciation 
Jt 

EDITOR- NOTE:  Mr.  Enni»  Daria'  lead- 
erahip  in  the  field  of  American  muair  edu¬ 
cation  ia  diatinctly  unique.  He  ia  Educa¬ 
tional  Director  of  the  Fred  Waring  Organ¬ 
ization  and  ita  far-flung  actiritiea.  Since 
the  inception  of  The  Music  Ihiblishers 
Journal,  note  known  aa  The  Music  Journal, 
he  haa  been  ita  editor.  Through  hla  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  Muaic  Reaearch  Council  of 
the  Muaic  Educatora  National  Conference, 
Mr.  Dacia  haa  had  additional  opportunity 
to  underatand  the  problema  confronting 
muaic  education. 

In  thia  article  ire  find  a  point  of  view 
which  ia  a  little  left  of  center  regarding 
the  muaic  educator'a  reaponaibility  for 
providing  a  more  functional  philoaophy  of 
muaic  education  for.  tomorrow'a  rlllreiw. 


classes,  band,  orchestra,  and  chorus 
constituted  the  major  portion  of  the 
music  experience  of  his  pupils.  He, 
together  with  private  music  teachers, 
church  choirmasters,  and  a  few  inter¬ 
ested  parents,  selected  the  music, 
planned  the  musical  diet  for  the  young¬ 
sters. 

But  this  situation  existed  before  the 
days  of  radio,  sound  films,  and  a  great 
flood  of  phon<^aph  records.  Today, 
the  youngsters  can  have  all  the  music 
of  the  kind  that  they  want  at  almost 
any  time  that  they  want  it — and  with 
little  direction  or  interference  from 
adults.  The  amount  of  time  children 
spend  in  organized  and  supervised  mu¬ 
sic  listening  and  performance  is  only  a 
small  part  of  their  total  experience 
with  music.  If  they  find  it  necessary 
to  sit  through  an  uninteresting  twenty 
or  forty-minute  class  session  they  can 
aiford  to  be  generous  and  even  good- 
natured  about  it.  After  all,  it  is  <Hily 
a  short  period  compared  with  the 
amount  of  time  they  are  going  to  spend 
with  music  outside  school  that  same 
day — music  which  they  will  choose  for 
themselves. 

The  intelligent  music  teacher  has 
long  since  found  that  it  is  useless  and 
135 
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foolish  to  condemn  and  fight  all  this 
“outside”  music.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  nothing  that  he  can  do  to  stop 
it  or  reduce  its  quantity.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  if  he  does  try  to  battle  it  he 
is  quite  likely  to  find  a  large  portion 
of  his  pupils  solidly  opposing  him.  So 
if  is  up  to  him  to  weave  in-school 
music  and  out-of-school  music  into  a 
pattern  that  will  make  sense  to  youth, 
provide  maximum  enjoyment  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  music,  and  result  in 
genuine  music  education  of  a  high 
order. 

Certainly  the  task  of  bringing  the 
in-school  and  out-of-school  aspects  of 
any  subject  into  closer  relation  is  one 
that  confronts  every  teacher  in  science, 
language  arts,  social  studies,  or  any 
other  section  of  the  curriculum.  But 
it  does  seem  that  just  now  the  music 
teacher  probably  has  the  toughest  job 
of  all  in  the  business  of  maintaining 
an  in-school  music  program  that  will 
have  the  drive,  pace,  and  color  to  com¬ 
pete  successfully  with  out-of-school  mu¬ 
sic  for  the  attention  and  enthusiasm  of 
bis  pupils,  while  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
ducing  something  that  may  honestly  be 
called  music  education. 

(  There  are  two  principal  factors  in 
an  effective  music  education  program 
for  youth :  the  quality  music  itself, . 
and  the  way  in  which  it  is  “produced.”  / 
The  first  of  these  immediately  raises 
many  questions.  What  is  “good”  mu¬ 
sic?  What  music  is  worthy  of  inclu¬ 
sion  in  a  music  education  program? 
What  music  should  be  excluded  ?  What 
is  “popular”  music  ?  Does  it  have  a 
place  in  the  classroom  and  assembly  ? 
Any  one  of  these  questions,  when 
tossed  into  a  professional  discussion  of 
music  education,  w’ill  produce  sharp 
conflict  of  opinion  and  hours  of  de¬ 
bate. 

Determination  of  the  proper  content 


of  a  music  education  program  is  in¬ 
deed  a  large  issue,  one  that  has  come 
into  greater  prominence  with  the  ever- 
increasing  influence  of  the  music  of 
radio,  sound  films,  and  records.  It 
continues  to  be  very  much  a  matter  of 
personal  opinion,  of  likes  and  dislikes. 
Most  statements  that  attempt  to  estab¬ 
lish  aesthetic  standards  and  goals  are 
couched  in  large  and  general  terms  and 
are  of  little  value  when  it  comes  to  ac¬ 
tual,  specific  application  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  piece  of  music.  For  many  years 
the  principal  repertory  of  music  edu¬ 
cation  was  made  up  almost  entirely  of: 
(1)  established  works  of  Schubert, 
Beethoven,  Bach,  et  at. — works  so  “re¬ 
spectable”  that  no  one  would  dare 
question  their  place  in  music  educa¬ 
tion,  and  (2)  musical  junk  written  for 
pedagogical  purposes  —  stuff  so  thor¬ 
oughly  unmusical  that  no  one  ever 
thought  of  trying  to  justify  its  exist¬ 
ence  from  an  aesthetic  viewpoint.  In 
the  days  when  the  activities  inside  the 
music  classroom  were  relatively  un¬ 
affected  by  the  music  of  the  outside 
world  the  music  teacher  had  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  establishing  this  sort  of  rep¬ 
ertory  as  a  satisfactory  diet  for  his 
classes. 

But  today  his  pupils  have  access  to 
new  music,  some  of  it  so  new  that  they 
hear  the  first  performance  of  it  via 
radio.  Great  artists  perform  for  them 
cn  radio  and  screen,  providing  a  won- 
derous  mixture  of  everything  from 
Palestrina  to  the  latest  Broadway  hit 
in  one  sitting.  These  fortunate  young¬ 
sters  are  quick  to  observe  that  Mel¬ 
chior,  Iturbi,  Pons,  and  many  other 
to]>-flight  artists  apparently  believe 
that  they  are  not  disrespectful  to 
Brahms,  Mozart,  or  Wagner  if  they 
also  perform  selections  by  Berlin,  Rod¬ 
gers,  Gershwin,  Kern,  and  Porter — 
and  often  on  the  same  program  or  in 
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the  same  picture.  Names  such  as 
Copland,  Harris,  Schuman,  Cowell, 
Kiamond,  Creston,  Seigmeister,  Han¬ 
son,  Gould,  and  Still  are  becoming 
more  and  more  familiar  to  them. 
Gone  is  the  isolation  of  the  pupils  in 
school  music  room  from  the  world 
around  them. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  music 
teacher  who  believes  that  he  should 
had  his  music  classes  rather  than  fol¬ 
low  them  ?  It  ■  means  that  he  must 
spend  a  lot  of  time  acquainting  him¬ 
self  with  the  radio  programs,  the  new 
movies,  and  the  new  phonograph 
records  that  are  easily  available  to  his 
pupils.  It  means  that  he  must  be  bet¬ 
ter  informed  than  his  pupils  about 
this  new  music.  It  means  that  he  must 
bt  able  to  guide  their  thinking  and 
attitudes  so  that  they  can  elevate 
themselves  to  a  point  of  maximum  en¬ 
joyment  and  understanding  of  all 
music  while  maintaining  a  tolerant 
attitude  and  inquiring  exploring 
minds.  A  large  assignment  for  the 
teacher?  Of  course  it  is.  For  many 
years  his  profession  employed  an 
established,  recognized  repertory  in  its 
work — a  repertory  with  few  frontiers. 
Now  he  finds  that  he  cannot  wait  for 
time  to  prove  whether  a  new  composi¬ 
tion  is  to  be  included  in  the  “respect¬ 
able”  category.  He  has  no  library  of 
critical  writings  about  it  to  which  he 
may  refer.  The  music  is  in  his  town 
and  the  kids  are  talking  about  it  even 
before  he  can  find  out  what  the  New 
York  critics  think  of  it!  It  is  up  to 
him  to  decide  whether  he  is  going  to 
l>e  in  the  vanguard  in  the  recognition 
end  encouragement  of  new  music  or 
will  wait  for  his  opinion  to  be  formed 
by  the  forces  of  radio,  films,  and  re¬ 
cords. 

Now  to  the  second  important  factor 
in  a  music  education  program — the 


way  in  which  the  music  is  “produced.” 
(I  use  the  word  “produced”  here  in 
the  sense  that  it  includes  all  techni¬ 
ques  involved  in  the  process  of  obtain¬ 
ing  maximum  pupil  response — explan¬ 
ation,  drill,  discussion,  listening,  re¬ 
hearsal,  performance,  conducting — 
anything  that  has  to  do  with  active, 
effective  hearing  or  performance  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil. )  In  the  business 
of  production  the  music  teacher  has 
tremendous  competition  from  outside 
the  classroom,  and  this  is  true  from 
the  time  of  the  first  kindergarten  rote 
song  lesson  to  the  final  high  school 
or  college  concert.  The  professional 
music  resources  of  radio,  films,  and 
records  are  practically  inexhaustible. 
The  talent,  creative  effort,  and  finan¬ 
cial  support  that  go  into  most  radio 
shows,  music  films,  and  recordings  are 
simply  out  of  reach  of  the  music  edu¬ 
cation  field.  And  yet  the  music  teach¬ 
er  has  the  everyday  job  of  trying  to 
make  his  class  or  rehearsal  periods  in¬ 
teresting  and  meaningful  to  a  lot  of 
young  people  who  at  any  time  may 
select  what  they  wish  from  a  huge 
array  of  performances  provided  by  the 
greatest  talent  in  the  world,  supported 
by  the  work  of  superior  conductors, 
composers,  arrangers,  script  writers, 
librarians,  research  workers,  techni¬ 
cians,  etc.  All  of  this  is  theirs  via 
radio,  with  no  more  investment  than 
the  turn  of  a  dial,  and  through  films 
and  records  at  small  cost ! 

What  can  the  music  teacher  do 
about  all  this?  The  first  answer  to 
that  question  must  be  another  ques¬ 
tion:  What  sense  of  the  theater  does 
the  music  teacher  have?  If  he  has 
none  there  is  no  hope  for  him.  His 
music  classes,  his  rehearsals,  and  his 
performances  will  always  be  dull  and 
dreary.  He  simply  should  be  in  some 
ether  profession  or  occupation.  Music 
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is  a  part  of  the  theater.  I  have  never 
seen  a  truly  outstanding  music  teacher 
who  did  not  have  an  intuitive  sense  of 
theater.  I  never  expect  to  see  one 
who  hasn’t.  The  business  of  making 
music  (listening  or  performing) 
meaningful  and  exciting  to  people  is 
essentially  “good  theater.”  Take  it 
away  and  what  do  you  have  ?  Lines, 
spaces,  sharps,  flats,  and  a  lot  of  other 
dry  bones.  Unfortunately,  all  too 
many  youngsters  have  been  raised 
upon  a  catechism  of  musical  facts  and 
information  rather  than  u^wn  the  real 
stuff  of  music  itself — all  because  their 
teachers  did  not  have  the  power  to 
bring  it  to  life  and  give  it  drive,  direc¬ 
tion,  pace,  and  color. 

How  much  of  the  “good  theater”  of 
the  professional  music  field  could  or 
should  be  transferred  to  the  music 
classroom  ?  Any  reply  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  would  be  merely  an  opinion  and, 
regardless  of  what  it  might  be,  would 
be  severely  challenged.  But  any  think¬ 
ing  musician  knows  that  no  child  can 
have  proper  musical  development  if  he 
has  two  music  lives  (in-school  and  out- 
of-school)  that  do  not  complement 
each  other.  The  huge  agencies  of 
ladio,  films,  and  rer*ords  have  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  toward  the  music  educa¬ 
tion  program  that  is  necessary  for  the 
development  of  a  great  national  music 
culture.  They  must  look  toward  edu¬ 
cation  and  think  in  constructive  terms. 
Similarly,  those  engaged  in  music 
education  must  be  alert  to  the  doings 
of  the  professional  music  world,  its 
influence  upon  the  pupils  in  their 
classes,  and  the  professional  techniques 
which  may  be  adapted  to  their  class- 
r<K)ni  work.* 

Certainly  it  is  asking  much  of  the 


music  teacher  to  expect  him  to  be  a 
frontier  worker  in  the  field  of  new 
music;  to  be  ahead  of  his  pupils  in 
their  knowledge  of  new  music,  new 
idioms,  new  styles,  new  performers, 
etc. ;  and  to  be  able  to  adapt  techniquea 
of  the  professional  music  field  to  the 
uses  of  music  education — all  of  thia 
in  addition  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
“everyday  duties”  of  his  job.  But 
that’s  what  we  must  have  if  music  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  schools  is  to  be  a  leading 
influence  in  the  musicjal  development 
of  our  nation.  If  we  don’t  get  it  we 
might  as  well  make  up  our  minds  that 
organized  music  education  is  going  to 
l)e  a  second-rate  activity. 

And  we  might  as  well  make  up  our 
minds  that  music  education  is  going 
Ic  be  a  second-rate  activity  (as  will  be 
all  other  education)  unless  we  can  find 
some  way  to  attract  the  best  high 
school  graduates  to  the  profession  of 
teaching.  An  eminent  educational 
authority  has  stated  that  “most  of 
those  that  are  interested  in  teaching 
are  in  the  lower  50  per  cent  of  their 
classes  scholastically,  socially,  and 
physically.”  The  people  in  the  “lower 
60  percent”  are  not  the  ones  w’ho  can 
do  the  urgently  needed  job  of  blending 
the  music  of  the  classroom  with  the 
music  of  the  world  around  it.  Despite 
the  many  musical  and  pedagogical 
questions  that  remain  unanswered  in 
music  education,  the  most  important 
problems  that  face  the  profession  are 
those  of  increasing  its  own  professional 
stature  and  establishing  salary  sched¬ 
ules  that  are  sutficient  to  attract  the 
kind  of  young  people  who  are  com¬ 
petent  and  who  can  produce  the  right 
kind  of  musical  and  educational  lead¬ 
ership. 


1  In  Auarust,  1946  more  than  three  hundred  music  educators  from  33  states  were  guests 
of  the  FYed  W’arinK  orKanIsaUon  in  New  York  City  for  a  one-week  choral  clinic.  I>uring  this 
week  they  saw  six  thirty-minute  radio  shows  planned,  rehearsed,  and  produced.  In  addlUon, 
they  were  rehearsed  as  a  chorus  for  three  hours  each  day  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W’arinf 
and  his  choral  assistants.  Also  Included  in  the  clinic  were  discussion  and  demonstration 
periods. 


Music  Education  in  the 

Public  Schools 

By  FREDKRICK  W.  CRUMB 


IN  terms  of  precedence,  no  other 
subject  matter  area  has  a  more  ligi- 
timate  place  in  the  school  curriculum 
than  music.  Historically,  the  “sing¬ 
ing  bee”  was  one  of  the  school  activi¬ 
ties  that  was  dear  to  the  hearts  of  our 
colonial  forebears.  I  supose  today  our 
community  choruses  in  many  small 
towns  and  neighborhoods,  and  the  sym¬ 
phonies,  great  and  less  great,  of  our 
cities  grow  out  of  the  same  human  in¬ 
terests  and  desires  as  did  the  “sing¬ 
ing  bee”  of  the  early  crossroad  school. 
From  the  accounts  that  we  can  read 
today,  those  early  song  fests  in  the 
schools  seem  to  have  presented  not 
only  the  students’  prowess  but  afforded 
social  occasions  for  neighbors  who  had 
little  opportunity  to  see  each  other  in 
their  daily  work ;  they  provided  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  romance  and  courtship  to 
flourish  in  days  when  automobiles  and 
night  clubs  were  unknown  and  un- 
jn  Jt 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Dr.  Frederick  tV. 
Crumb  iraa  recently  installed  as  President 
of  the  State  Teachers  College,  Potsdam, 
New  York.  This  institution  is  one  of  two 
teachers  colleges  in  New  York  State  offer¬ 
ing  specialization  in  the  field  of  musis. 

He  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  pub- 
lice  school  administrator.  While  he  was 
Supervising  Principal  at  the  Whitesboro 
Central  School,  Whitesboro,  New  York, 
Dr.  Crumb  was  instrumental  in  developing 
(i  well-balanced  and  properly  coordinated 
program  of  music  education. 

In  this  article  President  Crumb  specifi¬ 
cally  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  well- 
balanced  program  of  music  activities  for 
the  averaffe  boy  and  girl.  He  points  out 
the  importance  of  the  in-service  teacher 
tn  such  a  program. 


necessary.  But  whether  these  early 
“singing  bees”  were  a  means  to  an 
end  or  an  end  in  themselves,  they  did 
establish  very  early  in  the  American 
culture  the  pleasure  of  the  common 
man  in  getting  tc^ther  with  his 
friends  and  neighbors  and  making 
music.  I  suspect  that  much  singing- 
bee  music  may  have  been  technically 
bad,  and  some  of  it  quite  good,  but  I 
doubt  if  any  of  it  was  any  more 
grotesque  than  the  modern  musical 
sport  the  singing  commercial. 

In  America  today  the  technical  de¬ 
velopment  of  recording  and  broad¬ 
casting  gives  the  nation  vast  musical 
opportunities.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  an  economy  which  permits  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  our  people  to  be 
free  to  specialize  as  performers  in  the 
arts.  As  a  result  we  have  tended  to 
substitute  for  our  early  national  love 
of  making  music,  a  widespread  habit 
of  listening  passively  and  often  with 
little  comprehension  to  a  steady  flow 
of  music,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
For  many  of  us  who,  by  habit,  turn 
on  a  radio  or  put  a  stack  of  records 
on  an  automatic  player,  music  has  be¬ 
come  a  background.  We  use  music  as 
a  background  for  our  work  or  recrea¬ 
tion  much  as  music  is  used  as  a  back¬ 
ground  in  our  motion  pictures,  but  in 
our  own  case  the  music  too  often  has 
no  planned  relationship  to  the  action  at 
hand.  Today,  millions  of  people  who 
have  no  understanding  of  the  techni- 
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qoe  or  artistry  of  producing  music 
and  no  comprehension  of  the  structure 
of  the  compositions  to  which  they 
listen  are  exposed  to  music  during  a 
large  number  of  their  waking  hours. 
Ilow  much  pleasure  they  lose  because 
their  musical  training  is  meagre! 

This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  great  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  public  school  music  pro¬ 
gram.  There  is  good  music  available 
free  or  at  low  cost  to  most  people,  but 
only  through  actual  experience  in  mak¬ 
ing  music  themselves  and  only  when 
equipped  with  some  understanding  of 
the  rudiments  of  music,  can  people 
get  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  plea¬ 
sure  that  can  be  had  from  our  concert 
stage,  radio,  and  recordings.  A  real 
understanding  of  music  is  seldom  a 
native  thing.  It  is  a  rare  individual 
Virho  experiences  the  creative  thrill  of 
making  music  without  first  having 
sound  instruction  that  is  time  con¬ 
suming  and  demands  effort  and  good 
teaching. 

Historically,  music  was  an  early  and 
important  part  of  the  public  school 
program.  As  time  has  gone  on,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  crowd  more  and 
more  scientific,  social,  and  historic 
material  into  the  school  curriculum. 
Music  has  maintained  a  place  in  the 
curriculum  but  the  nature  of  that 
place  has  changed  in  two  important 
ways.  First,  with  the  growth  of  the 
secondary  school,  music  as  a  constant 
Las  not  moved  into  the  secondary  cur¬ 
riculum  in  the  same  manner  as  have 
the  other  basic  subjects  such  as  Eng¬ 
lish,  history,  mathematics,  and  science. 
Secondly,  music  has  become  too  much 
a  specialized  subject  for  those  with 
particular  aptitude  for  music.  This 
second  situation  is,  I  think,  an  inde¬ 
fensible  one.  In  a  music  program  all 
but  a  small  handful  of  the  tone-deaf 


can  profit  culturally  from  learning  to  i 
make  music  and  to  listen  to  it  with  t 
understanding  appreciation.  On  the  ! 
other  hand,  only  a  very  small  fraction  [ 
of  those  who  take  music  in  high  school, 
because  they  have  an  aptitude  for  it, 
actually  have  enough  aptitude  to  be 
successful  as  professional  musicians 
and  yet  the  approach  to  music  educa¬ 
tion  in  secondary  schools  often  seems  j 

to  be  vocational.  There  are  in  our  j 

secondary  schools  today  too  many  little  ^ 
“walled  in  conservatories  of  music”  | 
and  entirely  too  few  music  programs  I 
which  are  well  integrated  into  the 
school  program  and  designed  to  give  j 
to  all  children  an  understanding  and 
ability  in  music.  : 

In  our  elementary  schools  music  has  j 
all  too  often  become  a  subject  matter  . 
area  in  which  the  classroom  teacher  | 

does  all  too  little  teaching.  Music  is  j 

looked  upon,  and  properly  so,  as  an  | 
area  which  requires  special  teaching  j 
skills  and  some  musical  ability  on  the  j 
part  of  the  teacher.  Unfortunately, 
the  teaching  of  music  in  many  schools  ! 
has  come  to  be  a  sacro-sanct  area  to  | 

be  attended  to  only  by  the  music  I 

teacher.  It  is  too  rare  an  elementary  | 
school  teacher  today  who  demonstrates 
sufficiently  marked  interest  or  ability  1 

in  teaching  music.  This  is  not  proper  j 

at  all,  nor  is  it  sensible.  All  school  | 
systems  must,  of  course,  provide  ex-  , 
perienced,  trained  music  supervisors 
to  give  general  direction  and  specific 
assistance  in  the  elementary  school 
music  program,  but  every  teacher,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  elementary  grades, 
should,  in  his  or  her  own  teacher¬ 
training,  be  given  sufficient  instruc¬ 
tion  in  music  and  in  music  teaching 
techniques  so  that  she  can  handle,  with 
the  help  of  specially  trained  supervi¬ 
sors,  the  day  to  day  teaching  of  music. 
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Schools  will  likewise  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  in  service  training  of  elementary 
teachers  who  lack  ability  or  confidence 
in  teaching  music.  In  my  mind  this 
ii  one  of  the  reasons  for  having  a 
music  supervisor.  Certainly  all  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  should  be  able  to  in¬ 
struct  students  in  singing  as  well  as 
they  teach  the  multiplication  tables  on 
how  to  write  a  sentence  properly.  Ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  themselves  and  those 
who  plan  the  education  of  elementary 
teachers  have  come  to  lean  too  heavily 
cn  the  music  supervisor.  In  far  too 
many  elementary  programs  she  has  be¬ 
come,  not  the  music  supeiyisor,  but 
the  music  teacher. 

In  tbe  secondary  school  we  have  a 
little  different  situation.  There,  teach¬ 
ing  for  the  most  part  is  departmental¬ 
ized  and  specialized  and  in  the  second¬ 
ary  school  we  need  to  have  music 
teachers  just  as  we  need  to  have  Eng¬ 
lish  teachers,  or  arithmetic  teachers, 
or  physical  education  teachers.  One 
of  the  principal  difficulties  is  that 
school  administrators  and  lay  boards 
of  education  fail  to  recognize  this.  As 
a  result,  music  is  not  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  high  school  program  in  so 
far  as  scheduling  or  staffing  the  activi¬ 
ty  is  concerned.  For  instance,  in  a 
great  many  average  sized  school  sys¬ 
tems,  you  will  find  three  or  four 
teachers  of  English  in  the  high  school 
and  you  will  find  every  elementary 
teacher  spending  a  sizeable  portion  of 
her  day  teaching  English.  But  you 
will  find  only  one  music  supervisor 
who  is  expected  to  teach,  not  super¬ 
vise,  mind  you,  but  teach,  most  of  the 
music  in  the  elementary  school,  and  at 
the  same  time  teach  all  the  music  in 
the  secondary  school.  The  result,  all 
too  often,  is  that  the  elementary  chil¬ 
dren  get  too  little  effective  music  in¬ 


struction  and  in  the  secmidtry  school 
a  small  handful  of  students,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  a  special  musical 
aptitude,  get  what  little  instruction 
there  is  time  for — and  that  at  odd 
hours  when  they  should  be  eating 
lunch  or  playing  games.  As  a  result, 
music  becomes  an  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivity  for  a  select  few  and  the  average 
child  graduates  from  high  school  a 
musical  moron. 

I  don’t  mean  to  paint  too  black  a 
picture.  I  know  there  are,  in  the 
State  and  in  the  country,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  very  splendid  and  successful 
music  prc^ams  in  the  public  schools. 
By  splendid  music  programs  I  do  not 
mean  necessarily  schools  which  have 
bands  and  choirs  which  win  State  and 
national  competition.  You  can  do 
those  things  without  doing  much  musi¬ 
cally  for  the  bulk  of  the  children  in 
the  school.  But  where  these  fine  pub¬ 
lic  school  music  programs  do  exist 
you  will  find  the  music  department 
properly  staffed  with  enough  able 
people  to  do  these  things: 

1.  Give  adequate  help  to  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers  who  accept  vocal  music 
as  part  of  their  regular  daily  program. 

2.  Give  to  elementary  children 
who  are  interested,  instrumental  in¬ 
struction  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
make  satisfying  progress. 

3.  In  the  secondary  school  provide 
regularly  scheduled  class  instruction 
in  vocal  music  and  theory  of  music 
at  least  through  the  ninth  year. 

4.  Provide  regularly  scheduled 
electives  in  music  in  the  senior  high 
school. 

5.  Provide,  all  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students,  who  are  inters 
ested  sufficient  regularly  scheduled  in¬ 
strumental  instruction  to  insure  satis¬ 
fying  progress. 
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6.  Provide  all  senior  high  school 
students  frequent  opportunities  for 
group  singing  and  opportunities  to 
bear  good  music  during  regularly 
scheduled  school  meetings. 

7.  Provide  in  the  extra-curricular 
program,  an  opportunity  for  children 
to  perform  with  their  fellows  in  in¬ 
strumental  and  vocal  groups  and  en¬ 
sembles. 

To  accomplish  such  a  program, 
schools  must,  in  addition  to  having 
adequate  staff,  have  a  secondary  school 
program  so  scheduled  as  to  give  music 
a  legitimate  place  in  the  program 
along  with  other  basic  subjects  such 
as  English,  mathematics,  and  history. 

Both  music  and  physical  education 
all  too  often  suffer  from  a  scheduling 
procedure  which  arranges  the  pattern 
of  other  school  subjects  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  students  in  those  areas 
and  then  fits  music  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation  in  wherever  there  are  empty 
hours  and  classrooms. 

We  have  made  great  progress  in  our 
public  school  music  program.  But 
too  much  of  the  progress  has  been  for 
the  talented  children,  and  too  little 
for  all  of  the  children. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  can  never 
have  throughout  the  schools  generally 
a  really  good  music  program  until  our 
general  elementary  teachers  have  in¬ 
cluded  in  their  training  more  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  teaching  of  music ;  and  un¬ 


til  our  secondary  school  administra¬ 
tors  are  able  to  find  room  in  their  bud¬ 
get  for  more  music  teachers  and  more 
room  in  their  schedule  for  the  teaching 
of  music  as  a  l^itimate  basic  subject 
rather  than  as  a  special  narrow  field 
for  the  select  few  who  are  willing  to 
stay  after  school  to  learn.  In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  budget  appropriations  for  music 
positions,  each  community  must  make 
up  its  mind  whether  music  is  to  be. 
a  “trimming’’  on  the  curriculum  de¬ 
signed  for  the  few  or  whether  each 
child  is  to  have  his  heritage.  In  sched¬ 
uling,  administrators,  if  they  are  to 
satisfy  the  real  music  needs  of  chil¬ 
dren,  must  face  another  complication 
in  the  already  difiicult  job  of  planning 
their  programs.  Both  jobs  require 
leal  cooperative  leadership  on  the  part 
of  administrators  and  music  educators. 
The  scheduling  problem  requires  in¬ 
genuity  on  the  part  of  administrators 
and  a  broader  philosophy  and  a  co¬ 
operative  spirit  on  the  part  of  all  the 
faculty. 

Music  education  in  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  can  reach  its 
greatest  effectiveness  only  when  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  are  as  well  trained 
in  teaching  music  as  they  are  in  other 
subjects,  and  when  secondary  school 
teachers  and  administrators  recognize 
more  fully  that  music  is  a  basic  part 
of  the  education  of  high  school  boys 
and  girls. 


Mutual  Administrative  Problems  of  the 

Principal  and  the  Music  Supervisor 
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Chnirman  of  the  Department  of  Music  Educaiion  and  Music  Psychologist 
Eastman  School  of  Music  of  the  University  of  Rochester 
Member  of  Music  Research  Council  of  Music  Educators  National  Conference 


A  successful  school  music  program 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
rapport  existing  between  an  effi¬ 
cient  principal  and  a  competent  music 
supervisor.  It  is  gratifying  to  see 
a  capable  music  teacher  enthusiastic¬ 
ally.  at  work  on  a  well-conceived 
music  program  which  is  whole¬ 
heartedly  supported  by  the  school 
principal.  Under  proper  conditions, 
the  principal  is  convinced  that  the 
music  teacher  is  one  of  his  best 
educators,  and  this  feeling  of  con¬ 
fidence  is  reciprocated  by  the  music 
teacher  who  credits  the  success  of  the 
music  program  in  large  part  to  the 
sympathetic  administrative  assistance 
cf  the  school  principal.  They  both  are 
willing  to  cooperate  in  every  reason¬ 
able  way  to  make  fine  accomplishments 
ji  ji  jt 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Dr.  William  8.  Laraon 
haa  for  many  yeara  aerved  aa  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Muaic  Education  at 
the  Eastman  School  of  Muaic  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rochester.  Trained  as  a  Muaic 
Paycholigiat  he  haa  made  many  invaluable 
quantitative  reaearches  in  the  field  of 
talent  testing.  Only  recently  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  member  of  the  Music  Education 
Research  Council  for  a  ais-year  term.  He 
haa  contributed  widely  to  periodicals  car¬ 
rying  articles  devoted  to  muaic  education. 

In  this  article  Dr.  Larson  posits  some 
specific  problems  confronting  the  public 
school  music  educator  establishing  an 
effective  program  of  music  education  in 
our  public  schools.  Public  school  adminis¬ 
trators  and  properly  trained  music  teach¬ 
ers  must  understand  each  other's  problems 
and  coordinate  their  efforts  in  order  to 
produce  a  functionally  effective  program. 


in  music  possible.  Such  mutual  en¬ 
deavor  is  necessary  if  a  school  music 
program  is  to  function  efficiently  and 
valuably,  and  wherever  outstanding 
music  departments  are  found,  there 
usually  exists  a  very  close  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  capable  principal  and 
the  well-prepared  music  teacher  as  to 
what  shall  be  the  aims,  purposes,  and 
final  accomplishments  of  the  music 
program.  Because  of  the  peculiar 
nature  and  the  diversity  of  music 
offerings,  the  music  supervisor  must 
have  a  broad  musical  preparation  and 
an  adequate  general  educational  back¬ 
ground.  He  must  also  be  a  skillful  ad¬ 
ministrator  in  his  field,  with  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  present  a  lucid  and  intelligent 
plan  for  music  that  logically  will  adapt 
to  the  complexities  of  the  present  day 
curriculum.  The  principal,  in  turn, 
must  have  a  comprehensive  educa¬ 
tional  background  and  a  breadth  of 
vision  to  enable  him  fully  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  educative  as  well  as  the  enter¬ 
tainment  values  of  music,  and  then  he 
must  display  interest,  initiative,  and 
ingenuity  in  program  building  if  an 
effective  music  schedule  is  to  mate¬ 
rialize. 

Unfortunately  well-prepared  music 
teachers  and  wise,  efficient  principals 
are  not  inseparable,  and  a  deficiency 
in  either  or  both  often  militates 
against  the  administration  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  music  proigram.  Possibly  a 
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few  examples,  which  I  recall  from  my 
visitations  in  the  field,  will  give 
pointed  illustration  as  to  why  it  is 
necessary  for  both  music  teacher  and 
principal  to  work  together  harmoni¬ 
ously  and  intelligently  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  efficient  music  teaching. 

The  first  case  I  shall  mention  is  that 
of  a  young  woman  who  gave  every 
promise  in  her  college  course  of  being 
a  very  successful  teacher  of  school 
music.  In  the  five  hundred  hours  of 
observation  and  practice  teaching  done 
during  her  junior  and  senior  years, 
she  received  the  high  commendation  of 
her  various  critic  teachers.  In  my 
V  isit  to  her  school  near  the  close  of  the 
year  in  which  she  first  held  a  regular 
position,  her  principal  informed  me 
that  she  was  the  only  competent  music 
teacher  that  the  school  system  had  had 
in  a  number  of  years.  In  comparison, 
the  principal  explained  that  the  former 
music  teacher,  while  very  popular  in 
the  community — she  being  a  member 
of  various  bridge  clubs  and  other 
social  organizations — had  given  the 
school  a  very  incomplete  music  pro¬ 
gram.  To  illustrate,  he  mentioned  that 
if  the  schedule  indicated  that  she  was 
supposed  to  teach  a  music  class  in  the 
fourth  grade  at  a  certain  hour,  he  was 
apt  to  discover,  on  visiting  the  class¬ 
room  at  that  period,  that  the  music 
teacher  was  not  teaching  that  grade 
that  day,  but  that  she  might  be  found 
in  the  auditorium  rehearsing  a  favor¬ 
ite  pupil  to  play  a  cornet  solo  for  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Women’s  Club, 
lie  explained  further  that  most  of  her 
time  seemed  to  be  spent  in  preparing 
special  numbers  for  various  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  community,  and  that  most 
of  the  children  of  the  school  received 
little  or  no  regular  and  well-planned 
music  instruction.  His  new  teacher, 


although  not  quite  so  popular  in  the 
community,  was  presenting  a  well- 
organized  and  carefully  conceived  and 
balanced  music  program,  and  he  was 
so  pleased  with  her  work  that  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  having  her  re¬ 
elected  with  a  substantial  increase  in 
salary. 

Xear  the  close  of  the  next  school 
year  I  visited  the  same  school.  I  found 
a  new  principal  there,  and  he  informed 
me  that  he  was  not  planning  to  keep 
the  music  teacher  the  following  year, 
as  she  did  not  seem  to  appeal  very 
strongly  to  the  community,  and  she 
did  not  seem  to  be  very  popular  with 
the  high  school  students.  A  short 
time  later  I  met  her  former  principal 
who  stated  that,  although  the  services 
cf  the  music  teacher  he  then  had  in 
his  new  position  were  acceptable,  he 
wished  that  he  again  might  have  the 
fine  efficient  music  teacher  he  had  had 
in  his  former  school.  These  contrast¬ 
ing  evaluations  of  this  music  teacher’s 
work,  w-herein  one  principal  rated  it 
as  excellent  and  the  other  considered 
if  as  being  unsatisfactory,  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  widely  differing  ideas  as 
to  what  constitutes  successful  school 
music  teaching.  Incidentally,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  new  principals 
are  the  ones  who  are  more  apt  to  ex¬ 
pect  music  teachers  to  have  their  stu¬ 
dents  perform  for  public  entertain¬ 
ment  more  frequently  than  seems  edu¬ 
cationally  desirable.  One  very  suc¬ 
cessful  music  teacher,  who.  had  been 
in  her  position  for  quite  a  number  of 
years,  decided  that,  in  the  interest  of 
maintaining  her  self-respect  as  a  music 
educator,  it  was  advisable  for  her  to 
change  positions,  primarily  because 
the  new  principal,  who  apparently  w'as 
not  a  very  experienced  and  capable 
man,  was  inclined  to  exploit  music 
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and  other  activities  of  his  school  in 
order  to  receive  vicarious  favorable 
attention.  His  urging  an  undue 
amount  of  public  preformance  by 
special  music  groups  for  many  differ¬ 
ent  functions  took  much  extra  time 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  both  teacher 
and  pupils,  and  preparation  for  these 
special  assignments  was  continually 
disrupting  the  carefully  balanced 
music  program  she  had  built  and  main¬ 
tained  for  several  years. 

Too  often  school  administrators,  un¬ 
duly  willing  to  accede  to  requests  of 
patrons,  reasonable  or  otherwise,  fail 
to  respect  music  as  a  serious  subject 
of  educational  value,  with  the  same 
need  for  its  rational  consideration  as 
that  for  other  subjects.  Too  often  the 
music  teacher  is  placed  in  the  awk¬ 
ward  position  of  being  politely  forced 
to  give  command  performances  when 
there  has  not  been  time  to  prepare  for 
them.  A  good  illustrative  case  re¬ 
cently  came  to  my  attention.  The 
music  teacher,  with  little  opportunity 
to  prepare  the  chorus  to  sing,  as  re¬ 
quested,  for  the  Parent-Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  considered  it  expedient,  so  as 
not  to  ruin  the  effect  of  the  musical 
numbers  and,  in  turn,  her  reputation 
as  a  competent  music  director,  to  give 
strict  instructions  to  quite  a  number 
in  the  chorus  who  were  not  too  adapt 
in  learning  new  numbers  in  a  short 
time,  toact,  especially  in  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  places,  as  though  they  were  sing¬ 
ing.  This  pantomimic  artifice  was 
effected  by  telling  these  students  to 
open  their  mouths,  to  form  the  words, 
but  not  to  utter  a  sound.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  music  teacher  that  she 
present  only  the  more  talented  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  able  to  learn  the  num¬ 
bers  well  with  few  rehearsals  was 
overruled  by  the  principal  who  felt 


that  such  procedure  would  be  unde¬ 
sirable  because  some  of  the  parents 
would  not  be  pleased  by  the  absence 
of  their  children  from  the  chorus. 
Apparently  little  attention  was  given 
to  the  demoralizing  effect  engendered 
by  such  subterfuge. 

A  very  futile  situation  can  exist 
when  both  the  music  teacher  and  the 
principal  are  not  very  capable.  In 
visiting  a  school  where  I  knew  there 
was  located  a  music  teacher  who  was 
comparatively  weak  in  talent,  prepara¬ 
tion  and  personality,  I  was  informed 
by  the  principal  upon  my  arrival  that 
this  music  teacher,  much  to  my  sur^ 
prise,  was  doing  very  well.  The  prin¬ 
cipal,  who  apparently  was  beyond  the 
age  for  optional  retirement  but  who 
was  hanging  on,  despite  obvious  in¬ 
firmities,  until  the  time  of  mandatory 
retirement,  rather  proudly  informed 
me  in  his  quavering  voice  that  he  had 
instructed  his  music  teacher  to  the 
effect  that  he  did  not  care  what  was 
taught  in  the  music  class  so  long  as 
the  children  had  a  good  time  in  it. 
As  the  class  approached  the  music 
loom,  there  were  reverberatory  clues 
indicating  that  the  students  were 
spiritedly  on  their  way  to  have  that 
good  time.  They  had  it  during  the 
following  forty-five  minutes  of  pande¬ 
monium,  but  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact 
that,  despite  frantic  attempts  of  the 
music  teacher  to  present  a  lesson,  no 
music  was  taught  or  experienced. 

There  are  also  situations  in  which 
the  school  principal,  through  personal 
associations  in  music  or  because  of 
having  had  a  succession  of  unusual 
music  teachers  in  former  years,  has  a 
much  clearer  conception  of  a  good 
music  program  and  its  organization 
than  does  the  mediocre  music  teacher. 
He  usually  is  in  a  position  to  secure 
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eventually  the  type  of  music  teacher 
he  wants  because  he  knows  what  is 
needed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  prin¬ 
cipal  may  be  prejudiced  in  his  ideas 
about  the  teaching  of  music.  In  some 
instances  this  is  due  to  his  having  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  music,  such 
as  that  gained  years  before  when  he 
sang  a  questionable  tenor  in  a  small 
college  glee  club — this  experience  pre¬ 
sumably  having  qualified  him  to  be  a 
judg^  of  musical  excellence  over  the 
years  and  incidentally  having  prepared 
him  to  serve  perennially  as  the  song 
leader  at  the  Rotary  Club.  Among 
other  unusual  or  irregular  situations 
ife  one  in  which  a  principal  is  biased 
l^ecause  his  wife,  a  former  private  or 
public  school  music  teacher,  continues 
long  after  her  retirement  to  project 
her  ideas  about  music  teaching  through 
her  poorly  informed  or  deferring  hus¬ 
band.  Unhappy  is  the  music  teacher, 
no  matter  how  competent  she  may  be, 
who  finds  herself  in  a  position  such  as 
these. 

^^In  some  instances  a  school  admin¬ 
istrator  who  becomes  greatly  interested 
in  music  can  be  the  one  to  overem¬ 
phasize  certain  aspects  of  the  music 
program  in  the  public  schools.  He 
may  urge  or  require  the  music  teacher 
to  make  plans  months  in  advance 
toward  presenting  operettas  or  a  series 
of  public  concerts,  or  toward  winning 
contests  with  the  several  music  org¬ 
anizations  of  the  school.  He  usually 
is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  busy 
music  teacher  who  is  not  willing  to 
sacrifice  other  important  aspects  of  a 
\\  ell-balanced  music  program  for  such 
cctivities.  Occasionally  an  adminis¬ 
trator,  due  to  an  inordinate  interest, 
even  supports  and  encourages  music 
beyond  the  natural  limits  of  the  musi¬ 
cal  talent  existing  in  his  school,  some¬ 


times  at  the  expense  of  the  proper  de-^ 
velopment  of  some  students  who  are 
equally  or  more  talented  in  other 
w’ays.  A  superintendent  of  schools  in 
a  fairly  good  sized  city,  whom  I  have 
known  as  an  educator  for  a  number 
of  years,  eventually  came  to  realize 
that  he  may  have  been  promoting  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  his  music  program  too 
enthusiastically.  In  reviewing  the 
accomplishments  of  his  music  depart¬ 
ment,  he  told  how  for  many  years  the 
different  musical  organizations  and 
small  ensembles  in  his  school  had 
nearly  always  won  highest  honors  in 
contests  and  music  festivals  in  that 
section  of  the  United  States.  During 
his  tenure  he  had  given  music  every 
advantage.  In  planning  their  new 
school  building,  he  had  managed  to 
provide  his  music  directors  with  prac¬ 
tically  everything  they  wanted  in  a 
section  of  the  building  specially  de¬ 
signed  and  equipped  to  meet  every 
need  of  the  music  department.  This 
wing,  in  which  was  located  a  beautiful 
auditorium,  also  had  large  and  small 
rehearsal  rooms,  practice  rooms,  spe¬ 
cial  rooms  for  uniforms  and  choir 
robes,  individual  built-in  lockers  for 
instruments  of  all  sizes,  a  great  many 
of  which  were  school  owned,  and  many 
other  special  features.  The  music 
faculty  was  composed  of  outstanding 
directors  in  school  music,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion,  part-time  teachers  of  stringed  and 
wind  instruments  were  secured  from 
the  university  conservatory  of  music 
which  was  located  in  the  city.  The 
whole  set-up  was  very  impressive. 
When  I  mentioned  that  real  credit 
was  due  him  for  his  enthusiasm  in 
making  such  a  fine  music  program 
possible,  he  replied  that  he  had  been 
repaid  for  his  efforts  by  the  keen  satis¬ 
faction  derived  from  their  accomplish- 
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ments.  However,  he  said  that  in  years 
past  he  had  been  accused  of  giving  ex¬ 
cessive  personal  aid  to  the  development 
of  the  music  program,  sometimes  at 
the  expense  of  other  subjects.  As  a  re^ 
suit  of  this  criticism  he  had  decided 
two  or  three  years  before  that  he 
would  withdraw  all  but  normal  sup¬ 
port  to  see  if  the  subject  of  music,  as 
developed  in  that  school,  had  the 
power  to  maintain  itself  without  spe¬ 
cial  help.  lie  stated  that  the  music 
program  continued  to  be  a  successful 
one,  but,  when  judging  it  by  former 
aims  and  standards,  he  could  notice 
gome  retrogression  in  interest,  effort, 
and  accomplishment.  Possibly  this  is 
a  case  of  a  music  program  returning 
to  a  more  normal  level  after  having 
been  artificially  stimulated  somewhat 
l)eyond  natural  limitations. 

The  problem  of  the  proper  place  of 
music  in  the  curriculum  is  one  which 
deserves  much  more  serious  considera¬ 
tion  than  has  been  given  it.  General 
educators,  as  well  as  music  educators, 
have  glibly  extolled  the  educational 
virtues  of  music,  but  in  practice  they 
often  are  rather  indifferent  to  the 
necessity  of  making  suitable  plans  and 
arrangements  in  the  schedule  so  that 
fine  accomplishments  can  be  attained. 
I  will  illustrate  by  giving  an  example 
quite  the  opposite  from  the  one  pre- 
bcnted  above.  In  an  evaluation  survey 
of  a  large  school  by  an  accrediting 
agency,  in  which  I  served  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  the  representative  of  the  fine 
arts,  I  found,  among  other  irregular¬ 
ities,  that  the  high  school  band,  due  to 
scheduling  difficulties,  was  divided  into 
two  sections  which  had  to  meet  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  for  rehearsal.  This  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  members  of  the  band,  de¬ 
termined  quite  by  chance  in  schedul¬ 
ing,  did  not  allow  a  balanced  instru¬ 


mentation.  As  an  example,  I  noticed 
several  tubas  in  one  section  and  none 
in  the  other.  Similar  discrepancies 
in  instrumentation  kept  the  director, 
who  was  an  unusually  competent  in¬ 
structor,  from  achieving  worthwhile 
musical  results  that  normally  would 
be  expected  of  a  good  high  school  band 
in  a  school  of  that  size.  I  learned  that 
about  the  only  times  the  director  had 
his  complete  band  together  was  when 
it  played  for  athletic  events  and  when 
it  specially  met  a  few  minutes  early  on 
assembly  days  to  play  a  march  as  the 
students  entered.  From  my  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  day  I  attended  the  assem¬ 
bly,  the  playing  of  the  band  was  rela¬ 
tively  unobserved  by  the  students;  in 
fact  it  seemed  to  function  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  them  as  they  informally  and 
rather  noisily  strolled  into  the  audi¬ 
torium. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  at  which  individual  ratings  for 
different  departments  were  reviewed 
for  a  final  evaluation  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  as  a  whole,  it  was  found  that  my 
latings  of  the  instrumental  department 
were  lower  than  those  generally  given 
in  this  high  school,  and  the  committee 
felt  that  the  rating  in  music  should  be 
raised;  because,  as  had  been  explained, 
the  principal  had  found  it  difficult, 
due  to  a  complex  schedule,  to  arrange 
a  time  when  all  students  could  attend 
rehearsals  at  the  same  hour.  This  re¬ 
action  came  from  a  group  of  preemi¬ 
nent  educators  from  this  and  surround¬ 
ing  states,  who,  no  doubt,  would  will¬ 
ingly  subscribe  to  the  values  of  music 
in  education.  As  I  analyze  the  situa¬ 
tion,  the  director  and  the  principal 
were  lacking  in  an  administrative 
function.  Being  intimately  acquaint¬ 
ed  w’ith  the  excellent  music  programs 
cf  several  other  large  high  schools  in 
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that  city,  in  which  no  such  scheduling 
problem  exists,  I  am  convinced  that 
mutual  administrative  endeavor  of  the 
principal  and  the  director  of  music  in 
this  school  also  could  produce  proper 
scheduling  of  music  classes,  which,  in 
turn,  would  result  in  worthy  musical 
attainments. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  values  of  music  are  derived 
through  the  experiencing  of  the  es¬ 
thetic  emotion.  But  to  achieve  that 
which  is  beautiful  in  the  art  requires 
careful  and  diacriminating  presenta¬ 
tion.  The  music  teacher  must  be  a 
sensitive  musician  adequately  prepar¬ 
ed  in  various  ways  to  evoke  from  stu¬ 
dents  of  music  those  responses  which 
heighten  and  enrich  a  desirable  emo¬ 
tional  life.  But  in  addition  to  having 
a  sensitive  and  well-prepared  music 
teacher,  there  must  be  suitable  organ¬ 
ization  to  make  such  responses  possi¬ 
ble,  whether  it  be  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a  lovely  art  song  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  grades,  of  directing  a  junior  high 
school  choir  with  beautiful  tone  color, 
or  of  conducting  a  fine  high  school 
band  or  orchestra  of  balanced  instru¬ 
mentation  with  artistic  effects  when 
playing  some  of  the  world’s  greatest 
music  literature.  It  must  be  realized 
that  serious  and  continuous  effort  is  re¬ 
quired  if  adequate  techniques  are  to  be 
attained  for  the  performance  of  good 
music,  and  accomplishments  in  this  re¬ 


spect  are  in  proportion  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  given  students  to  develop  their 
talents.  Too  often  the  music  lesson  in 
the  grades  is  aimless,  and  is  scheduled 
primarily  for  such  superficial  purposes 
as  that  of  giving  the  room  teacher  and 
the  children  a  change  or  a  rest ;  too  of¬ 
ten  the  ultimate  in  a  successful  in¬ 
strumental  music  pre^am  is  to  send 
the  high  school  band  in  fiashy  uni¬ 
forms  parading  down  main  street  play¬ 
ing  a  blaring  march  to  stimulate  great¬ 
er  enthusiasm  for  a  football  game. 

^  But  to  clear  thinking  educators,  the 
importance  of  music  extends  far  be¬ 
yond  such  utilitarian  purposes.  Op¬ 
portunities  for  school  children  to  gain 
an  appreciation  of  good  music,  either 
through  performance  or  listening, 
should  be  generously  provided,  for 
such  experience  represents  for  them  an 
investment  in  fine  emotional  response 
for  a  lifetime.  To  this  end,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  school  administrator 
and  the  music  supervisor  give  their 
best  efforts,  despite  problems  found  in 
an  increasingly  complex  curriculum, 
to  the  planning  of  music  programs  in  a 
way  that  will  provide  a  rich  offering 
of  worthwhile  music  subjects.  If  this 
is  wisely  done,  school  children  will 
have  the  highly  desirable  opportunity 
to  devdop  those  talents  for  fine  emo¬ 
tional  expression  with  which  they  are 
endowed. 


The  Influence  Music 

By  HAKRY  A.  KING 


IT  18  rarely  possible  to  read  a  maga¬ 
zine  devoted  to  music  or  music  edu¬ 
cation  without  coming  across  one  or 
more  articles  in  which  the  authors  en¬ 
thusiastically  and  earnestly  broadcast 
the  charms,  virtues,  and  allure  of  mu¬ 
sic  and  music  participation.  Music 
has  its  supporters,  devotees  and  prose¬ 
lytes.  These  enthusiasts  are  out  to 
tell  the  world.  They  have  been  con¬ 
verted  ;  they  see  the  light.  They  wave 
the  banner  of  music  and  music  educa¬ 
tion  with  zeal  and  purpose.  Theirs  is 
a  missionary  spirit.  Having  tested 
the  sweet  via  the  aural  vibrations, 
they  are  determined  that  no  one  shall 
be  underprivileged  while  they  have  the 
strength. 

This  pioneer  and  missionary  en¬ 
thusiasm  has  borne  excellent  fruit, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  we  can  do  without  so 
much  crusading  and  proselyting  for 
music  and  musical  converts.  We  have 
jn  Jt 
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In  this  article  Dr.  King  asks  many 
forthright  questions  about  the  effects  of 
music.  He  points  out  the  nude  fact  that 
beyond  music's  pure  enjoyment  lies  a 
whole  field  of  unexplored  areas  and  many 
questions  which  for  the  present  are  un¬ 
answerable.  His  stimulating  incisive  man¬ 
ner  of  approaching  his  subject  should 
prove  thought  provoking  to  the  laity  as 
well  as  to  the  professional  musician. 


a  tremendous  amount  of  music  now, 
more  probably  than  any  nation  in  the 
history  of  civilization.  Most  of  us 
have  ample  opportunity  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it.  The  radio,  phono¬ 
graph,  juke-box,  school  music,  church 
music,  and  professional  and  amateur 
performances  of  all  types  have  made 
America  a  land  of  music.  We  have 
arrived  with  respect  to  the  quantita¬ 
tive  aspects  of  the  program. 

But,  and  this  to  the  author  is  a  very 
large  question,  what  do  we  know  about 
the  influence  of  this  music  on  our¬ 
selves  ?  Here  we  are,  a  race  of  human 
organisms,  taking  daily  baths  in  aural 
vibrations  of  a  formal  type  called 
music.  These  vibrations  knock  at  our 
end  organs  of  hearing.  All  of  us  ab¬ 
sorb  them  to  some  degree.  What  do 
we  know  about  the  eflFects  of  these 
organized  sounds  on  our  bodies  ?  How 
de  we  react  to  music?  Does  it  in¬ 
fluence  our  emotions  and  moods  ?  Does 
it  affect  our  thoughts,  our  wills,  our 
imagination  ?  Does  music  of  different 
types  have  different  effects,  influence, 
power?  Can  we  convincingly  answer 
any  of  these  and  many  other  ques¬ 
tions  ?  Do  we  have  any  body  of  facts 
about  the  influence  of  music  ?  Where 
is  the  compilation  of  evidence  about 
the  influence  of  all  the  music  we  now 
have?  One  almost  looks  in  vain. 

It  is  time  now  to  begin  thinking 
about  changing  the  direction  of  the 
compass  of  music  education.  We  have 
had  this  compass  pointed  straight  at 
quantity  and  quality  for  several  gen- 
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erations.  Having  arrived  at  this  goal, 
having  conquered  this  citadel,  we 
need  to  fire  our  ambition  and  conquer 
new  lands.  And  this  new  land,  this 
unexplored  region,  is  in  the  author’s 
mind  the  acquisition  of  facts  about 
the  influence  of  the  music  to  which 
we  are  now  exposing  ourselves. 

It  seems  only  good  common  sense  to 
find  out  the  facts  of  the  music  with 
which  we  live,  so  that  we  can  use  it 
more  expertly,  scientifically  and  exact¬ 
ly.  Intelligent  humans  try  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  effect  on  themselves  of  all 
types  of  sensory  stimulation.  They 
endeavor  to  adjust  the  environment  so 
as  to  provide  the  most  satisfactory 
types  of  sensory  experience.  They 
compile  personal  evidence  as  to  what 
types  of  environmental  stimulation 
are  most  satisfactory  to  touch,  taste, 
vision,  etc.  What  we  need  to  do  is 
to  compile  evidence  on  our  reactions 
and  responses  to  music  so  that  we 
might  know  what  it  does  to  our  moods, 
emotions,  attitudes,  thoughts,  will,  and 
imagination.  Then  we  can  begin  to 
use  it  with  foresight  and  insight. 

During  the  past  few  war  years  ex¬ 
cellent  work  in  research  has  been  done 
in  musical  therapeutics  and  in  the  use 
of  music  as  an  adjunct  of  factory 
work,  ^klusic  has  been  taken  into  the 
hospital  and  into  the  convalescent 
home.  Its  effects  on  healing  both 
mental  and  physical  ills  are  being 
carefully  measured  and  checked.  It 
has  been  known  empirically  since  the 
time  of  King  David  that  music  had 
curative  powers.  Now,  in  the  middle 
of  the  twentieth  century,  we  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  scientifically  experiment, 
explore,  and  use  its  pow’ers. 

Music  became  a  part  of  factory  life 
during  the  w’ar  years.  Phonograph 
and  radio  music  via  public  address 


and  loud-speaker  systems  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  stipulated  intervals  during 
the  day  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
work  monotony,  lifting  tired  spirits, 
relieving  fagged  nerves,  etc.  Most  of 
the  available  evidence  has  an  optimis¬ 
tic  tone.  It  indicates  that  music,  if 
used  with  discretion,  can  be  a  helpful 
factor  in  factory  life,  and  in  factory 
output. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  investigators 
in  both  these  fields  will  continue  to 
carefully  explore  and  measure  the 
jK)wers  of  music.  Further,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  compile  and  pre¬ 
sent  their  findings,  and  that  these  will 
lx:  made  available  in  compact  and 
lucid  language. 

We  must  not  limit  our  research 
efforts  solely  to  these  two  fields,  how¬ 
ever.  Work  habits,  and  mental  and 
l»odily  ills  are  not  the  only  characteris¬ 
tics  of  man  that  can  be  affected  by 
music.  "‘Homo  sapiens”  has  emotions, 
moods,  intelligence,  will,  attitudes 
and  imagination,  all  of  which  can  be 
reached  by  music.  These  are  almost 
virgin  areas  of  investigation.  They 
offer  big  opportunities  in  the  field  of 
research.  Facts  about  the  power  of 
music  over  these  characteristics  of 
man  are  necessary  if  w’e  are  to  use  this 
art  scientifically  and  intelligently. 

Who  knows  scientifically,  for  ex- 
iimple,  about  the  music  at  the  church 
service  ?  Does  it  lead  a  few’  into  day 
dreaming,  deepen  the  prayerful  atti¬ 
tude  for  some,  put  others  to  slet‘p,  an¬ 
noy  a  few’,  and  stimulate  others  to 
meditate  I  What  about  the  singing  at 
luncheon  clubs?  Does  it  deepen  fel¬ 
lowship,  stimulate  digestion  or  indi¬ 
gestion,  irritate  those  who  want  to 
visit,  soothe  those  who  are  tired,  or 
give  opportunity  for  self  expression  ? 

Do  W’e  really  know’  ?  Can  we  know  ? 
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The  author  believes  we  can  at  least 
ascertain  many  facts  about  which,  at 
the  present  time,  we  are  either  guess¬ 
ing  or  throwing  out  a  lot  of  subjective, 
emotional  opinion.  The  influence  of 
music  can  be  ascertained  if  studies  are 
undertaken  in  a  controlled  and  scienti¬ 
fic  manner.  If  music  is  held  as  the 
only  variable  factor  in  a  controlled 
situation,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  lot 
of  its  power  cannot  be  measured. 

In  a  recent  study  the  author  ex¬ 
plored  the  possible  effects  of  music  on 
I.Q.  scores.^  Several  hundred  high 
school  seniors  and  college  freshmen 
were  given  two  forms  of  a  standard¬ 
ized  I.Q.  test  under  controlled  condi¬ 
tions.  Recorded  orchestral  music  was 
used  as  the  variable  factor  with  one 
form  of  the  test.  The  study  had  three 
parts  and  used  two  types  of  music. 
These  two  types  the  author  labeled  as 
rhythmical  and  somber.  The  findings 
revealed  that  each  type  had  a  different 
effect.  The  rhythmical  music  aided 
the  mean  group  I.Q.  scores,  and  the 

1  King,  Harry  A.  "Music  and  Inteiligence 
1»4«. 


somber  music  hindered  the  mean 
group  scores.  The  differences  were 
not  large;  still,  when  the  number  of 
cases  is  considered,  the  differences  be¬ 
came  meaningful. 

What  is  needed  is  to  interest  org¬ 
anized  music  groups  such  as  The 
Music  Educators  Conference  into  pro¬ 
moting  this  type  of  research  work. 
Trained  graduate  students  and  grad¬ 
uate  schools  of  music  should  also 
realize  the  need  for  this  type  of  prac¬ 
tical  research  work. 

As  I  have  said  before,  we  know  very 
little  objectively  about  what  music  is 
doing  to  us.  We  have  a  lot  of  warm 
and  enthusiastic  subjective  opinion 
about  its  charms.  We  have  a  lot  of 
music,  and  lots  of  heat  for  music,  but 
very  little  objective  light  about  its 
power.  It  is  time  now  to  uncover  the 
facts  about  this  power.  We  cannot  be¬ 
gin  any  sooner.  We  need  to  use  this 
art  of  ours  more  expertly  and  scienti¬ 
fically. 

Quotients,"  "Music  Educators  Journal."  March, 
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Whither  Ahead  of  Science  in  Music 

‘  By  CARL  E.  SEASHORE 


The  editor  has  asked  me  to  gen¬ 
eralize  about  the  future  of  psy¬ 
chology  in  music  on  the  basis  of 
my  fifty  years  of  experience  in  grow¬ 
ing  up  with  that  phase  of  applied  psy¬ 
chology.  In  doing  this,  I  take  plea¬ 
sure  in  setting  up  a  check  list  of  pro¬ 
jects.  Among  such  goals  I  would  men¬ 
tion  the  following  six:  (1)  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  scientific  merit  in  musical 
research;  (2)  the  organization  of  a 
national  or  international  bureau  of 
standards  in  musicology;  (3)  the  co¬ 
operation  with  the  film  industry  in 
the  historical  approaches  to  music ; 
(4)  the  scientific  organization  of  psy¬ 
chology  in  music  education;  (5)  the 
scientific  review  of  musical  theory; 
(6)  the  development  of  empirical 
musical  aesthetics. 

Scientific  Merit  in  Musical  Research 
Of  all  the  arts  music  is  the  best 

ji  j*  j* 

EDITOR'S  yOTE:  Dr.  Carl  E.  Seashore 
needs  no  introduction  to  the  readers  of 
EDUCATION.  It  teas  he  who  pioneered 
the  idea  of  determining  musicalitg.  Over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  he  fired  the 
opening  gun  by  offering  to  American  music 
educators  his  book,  The  Psychologj’  of 
Musical  Talent.  Since  its  appearance  in 
1919,  his  monumental  achievements  in  the 
field  of  research  in  applied  music  psychol¬ 
ogy  hare  done  much  to  advance  the  cause 
of  scientific  investigation  in  this  field. 
For  over  half  a  century  his  inquiring, 
penetrative,  and  scientific  scholarship  has 
pervaded  psychological  circles.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  man  in  America  has  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  research  in  the  field  of 
applied  music  psychology. 

.4*  a  sequel  to  Dr.  King's  article.  Dr. 
Seashore  indicates  whither  we  may  still 
go  in  the  field  of  scientific  music  research. 
Too  long  have  musicians  spoken  almost 
entirely  as  emphiricists ;  music  does  lend 
itself  to  rigorous  scientific  investigation. 


adapted  for  rigorous  scientific  investi¬ 
gation  and  control.  We  can  now  take 
any  serious  musical  question  into  the 
musicological  laboratory.  Progress  up 
to  date  has  shown  that  this  can  be 
done.  The  physical  medium  of  music 
is  the  sound  wave  and  this  can  now 
be  recorded  and  measured  with  pre¬ 
cision  for  any  conceivable  form  of 
music.  Any  design  or  blueprint  of 
sound  wave  can  now  be  produced  by 
electronic  methods  for  experimental 
purpKwes.  In  such  terms,  musical  an¬ 
alysis,  definition,  description,  and  the 
expression  of  feeling  and  emotion  in 
music  can  be  treated  by  strictly  sci¬ 
entific  methods.  The  phenomena  of 
musical  hearing,  the  principles  of 
musical  learning,  the  relation  between 
the  physical  music  as  performed,  and 
the  music  as  heard  can  be  measured. 
In  other  words,  through  the  medium 
of  scientific  acoustics,  psychology  of 
music  now  has  a  well-established  place 
in  the  scientific  world. 

Where  there  is  no  experiment,  there 
can  be  no  science,  but  scientific  merit 
is  a  matter  of  degree  depending  upon 
the  purpose  of  the  experiment,  the 
skill  of  the  exprimenter  and  the  facil¬ 
ities  available.  The  investigator  who 
plans  an  experiment,  the  director  of 
research  and  the  reader  of  reports  of 
purported  scientific  research  should 
ask  himself  the  following  ten  ques¬ 
tions  and  rate  the  topic  under  consid¬ 
eration  in  the  planning  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  critical  evaluation  of 
scientific  merit  in  the  findings. 
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(1)  Has  the  experimenter  frac¬ 
tionated  his  problem  so  that  he  can 
deal  with  one  specific  factor  at  a  time  f 

(2)  Has  he  defined  and  isolated 
the  chosen  factor  for  experimentation 
Fo  that  it  can  be  varied  under  control  ? 

(3)  Are  his  findings  recordable, 
countable,  and  repeatable  for  vertifica- 
tion  ? 

(4)  Has  he  kept  all  other  factors, 
subjective  and  objective,  constant? 

(5)  Is  the  factor  measured  un¬ 
distorted  bj  isolation  from  the  total 
situation,  subjective,  and  environ¬ 
mental  ? 

(6)  Is  the  statistical  method  in¬ 
volved,  if  any,  sound  ? 

(7)  Is  the  factor  measured  signi¬ 
ficant  I 

(8)  Does  it  contribute  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  general  principle? 

(9)  Are  the  findings  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  basic  and  enduring? 

(10)  Are  the  conclusions  after 
each  measurement  limited  to  the  role 
of  the  factor  under  control  ? 

In  order  to  vivify  and  quantify  the 
critical  application  of  these  tokens  of 
scientific  merit,  each  of  the  answers 
might  be  rated  on  the  scale  of  5,  where 
5  represents  the  highest  merit,  1  the 
lowest,  and  3  the  average.  Absence  of 
any  merit  would,  of  course,  be  de¬ 
noted  by  O.  These  questions  denote 
the  so-called  basic  essentials  or  sanc¬ 
tions  of  science  as  operating  in  the 
musicological  laboratory  and  should 
apply  in  principle  wherever  there  is 
a  pretense  of  scientific  merit  in  the 
experiment.  A  critical  check-up  on 
the  subject  by  these  standards  can 
yield  a  quantitative  analysis  and  eval¬ 
uation.  A  review  of  the  mass  of  so- 
called  experiments  in  music  now  being 
published  should  expose  the  pitfalls 


and  superficialities  of  an  inceptive 
applied  science. 

These  ten  sanctions  of  scientific 
merit  apply  rigidly  in  laboratory  pro¬ 
cedures  but  they  may  be  projected  in 
principles  into  non-laboratory  environ¬ 
ment  in  a  semi-scientific  approach  as 
in  field  work,  historical  analysis,  so¬ 
cial  situations  and  learning  problems. 
The  experimenter  trained  in  science 
will  temper  his  efforts  in  the  light  of 
evidence  of  scientific  merit  Each  of 
the  ten  principles  should  be  considered 
by  itself  and  should  therefore  result 
in  an  analysis  of  the  types  of  merit 
present.  One  or  two  n^ative  findings 
might  be  sufficient  to  condemn  a  pro¬ 
ject.  In  the  present  available  litera¬ 
ture  on  music  there  is  an  alarmingly 
large  mass  of  material  that  should  be 
cleared  by  a  critical  reading  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  standards.  Those  who 
have  interest  in  verifiable  knowledge 
for  music  here  meet  a  standing  chal¬ 
lenge  for  the  future. 

A  National  Bureau  of  Science 
in  Music 

Some  years  ago  the  late  Qeorge 
Eastman  asked  me  to  draw  up  a  plan 
with  specifications  for  a  musical  lab¬ 
oratory  on  the  pattern  of  our  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  the  material 
sciences  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
plan  called  for  an  expenditure  of 
$7,000,000  which  was  intended  to 
cover  building,  staff,  and  maintenance 
at  the  initial  stage.  This  was  at  the 
time  that  Mr.  Eastman  was  consider¬ 
ing  a  large  endowment  either  for  sci¬ 
ence  in  music  or  the  founding  of  his 
famous  free  dental  clinics  for  children 
in  six  of  the  leading  cities  of  Europe. 
He  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  human¬ 
itarian  issue  and  his  money  went  to 
Europe  but  the  project  had  his  en¬ 
thusiastic  approval. 
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But  we  have  the  blueprint  and  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  musicologists 
keep  the  subject  alive  in  the  musical 
profession  in  the  hope  of  interesting 
possible  patrons  and  federal  support 
cn  the  pattern  of  our  present  Bureau 
of  Standards  for  physical  sciences.* 

It  is  pointed  out  that  music  schools 
will  be  needed  perpetually  and  should 
be  distribtued  as  widely  as  possible  as 
they  are  a  part  of  the  universally  re¬ 
cognized  educational  system  for  theory 
and  practice  of  the  art,  but  scientific 
research  presents  a  different  situation. 
A  scientific  fact  once  established  and 
verified  is  a  permanent  contribution. 
It  is  transferable  and  will  be  entered 
into  the  permanent  record  of  progress 
in  the  emerging  science  in  music  and 
need  not  be  repeated.  A  Bureau  of 
Standards  for  music  can  serve  as  a 
clearing  house  for  musical  research. 
The  Bureau  is  purely  a  research  in¬ 
stitution  including  under  ^he  term  re¬ 
search,  all  forms  of  exj  ^rimentation 
and  creative  work  in  musiv.  which  can 
be  pursued  by  scientific  technique. 

To  illustrate  the  point  of  view  and 
the  current  issues  in  scientific  aspects 
of  musicology,  we  may  name  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fields  of  concentration:  (1) 
musical  acoustics  dealing  with  the 
building  and  conditioning  of  instru¬ 
ments,  the  acoustics  characteristics  of 
rooms,  the  analysis  of  musical  per¬ 
formance;  'principles  of  phonetics; 
and  techniques  for  the  full  analysis 
and  description  of  musical  sounds; 

(2)  field  work  in  the  history  of  music 
in  the  effort  to  account  for  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  music,  its  natural  history  past 
and  present,  and  musical  criticism; 

(3)  the  study  of  musical  inheritance 


dealing  with  the  isolation  of  the  com¬ 
parative  roles  of  heredity  and  environ¬ 
ment;  (4)  the  analysis  and  measure¬ 
ment  of  specific  factors  in  the  hiera- 
archy  of  musical  talents  as  a  basis  for 
the  recognition  of  individual  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  organization  of  musical 
guidance  and  musical  training;  (5) 
tonal  hearing  and  its  role  in  musical 
performance,  appreciation,  and  crea¬ 
tive  work;  (6)  the  recording,  analysis, 
end  description  of  all  elements  in 
musical  performance  which  look  to¬ 
ward  a  systematic  description  of  i)rin- 
eiples  of  artistic  performance,  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  technical  skills,  the  setting  up 
cf  norms,  and  the  demonstration  of 
ways  and  means  for  the  improvement 
of  current  achievement;  (7)  experi¬ 
mental  analysis  and  evaluation  of  his¬ 
torical  and  philosophical  theories  in 
musical  art,  for  their  verification,  re¬ 
finement,  or  rejection  on  the  basis  of 
scientific  evidence;  (8)  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  laboratory  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  techniques  of  training,  having 
due  regard  for  the  economies  involved 
and  the  raising  of  standards  of  achiev- 
ment  through  the  use  of  scientific 
methods  in  training. 

Cooperation  with  the  Film  Industry 

in  the  Study  of  Primitive  Music^ 

At  the  time  that  the  famous  film. 
Trader  Horn,  appeared  I  realized  the 
extraordinary  scientic  and  educational 
value  of  such  a  film  and  took  up  the 
matter  with  the  Academy  of  Motion 
Picture  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Holly¬ 
wood. 

I  made  the  proposal  that  whenever 
an  authentic  film  of  such  great  scienti¬ 
fic  and  educational  interest  is  to  be 


1  “A  National  Bureau  of  Science  in  Music,"  Music  Educators  Journal,  February-March, 
1943. 

2  "Cooperation  with  the  Film  Industries  in  the  Study  of  Primitive  Music"  Science,  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1942. 
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taken  in  the  future,  the  producer 
should  engage  a  music  enthropologist 
to  go  into  the  field  two  years  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  analyze  the  situation  and 
select  significant  features  for  filming. 
The  field  worker’s  principal  responsi¬ 
bilities  would  be:  (1)  to  guarantee 
that  selections  for  the  film  would  be 
authentic  and  significant  for  the 
primitive  community  concerned;  (2) 
to  pave  the  way  for  filming  by  in¬ 
teresting  the  primitive  community  in 
moving  pictures  and  gaining  personal 
pcquaintantship  with  significant  char¬ 
acters;  (3)  to  select  features  for 
jmrely  scientific  or  artistic  interests 
for  recording;  (4)  to  follow  up  the 
final  film  by  interesting  suitable  lab¬ 
oratories  or  associations  in  the  work  of 
interpretation  of  the  records. 

The  Warner  Brothers  in  particular 
were  immediately  interested  and  sold 
on  the  idea  and  asked  me  to  cooperate 
in  finding  the  man  that  would  fit  the 
requirements  for  this  type  of  assign¬ 
ment.  I  consulted  musicians,  anthro¬ 
pologists  and  musicologists  and  had 
the  problem  on  the  aggenda  of  the 
National  Research  Council  which 
appointed  a  committee  to  study  and 
report  on  the  proposition.  This  com¬ 
mittee  functioned  for  three  years  but 
failed  to  locate  anyone  who  would  be 
interested  and  could  be  nominated 
without  reservation.  If  we  had  found 
a  duly  qualified  man  the  producer 
would  gladly  have  stood  the  expense 
of  the  assignment  and  without  cost 
film  any  selected  features  that  would 
be  particularly  of  scientific  or  musical 
value.  It  is  significant  that  the  plan 
would  provide  for  a  faithful  report  to 
the  eye  and  the  ear  of  the  music, 
speech,  dances,  and  ceremonials. 

It  developed  in  the  search  for  such 
a  specialist  that  the  investigator  must 


be  an  expert  in  music,  anthropology, 
acoustics  and  laboratory  psychology. 
Particularly  special  emphasis  would 
be  laid  on  the  personality  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  leadership  for  science  in  art 
with  the  natives.  He  should  be  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  facilities  and  resources 
for  acoustical  research  and  laboratory 
techniques  for  which  the  material 
would  be  prepared,  and  should  have 
the  scientific  standing  which  would  en¬ 
able  him  to  secure  cooperation  of  sig¬ 
nificant  musical  and  scientific  organ¬ 
izations  for  the  endless  job  of  pro¬ 
cessing  the  films.  He  should  have  the 
producers  point  of  view  in  discovering 
the  high-lights  of  human  interest  in 
the  situations  to  be  recorded. 

If  this  note  should  come  to  the 
attention  of  anyone  who  is  interested 
and  considers  himself  qualified  or  will¬ 
ing  to  prepare  for  it,  he  will  find  wel¬ 
come  in  the  film  industries.  It  is  a 
grand  opportunity  for  making  avail¬ 
able  an  enormous  source  of  material 
for  laboratory  studies. 

Educational  Psychology  in  Music 

There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  co¬ 
operative  research  of  scientific  minded 
musicians  and  educators.  I  envisage 
three  very  profitable  lines  of  approach : 
(1)  the  devolpment  of  tests  and  mea¬ 
surements;  (2)  the  standardization  of 
the  curriculum  and  (3)  the  teaching 
of  basic  skills. 

The  measurement  of  musical  talent 
has  paved  the  way  and  Set  the  pace 
for  the  measurement  of  musical 
achievement.  In  the  immediate  future 
special  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon 
the  analysis  of  achievement  as  a  basis 
for  musical  assignment.  When  the 
music  teachers  themselves,  especially 
in  the  public  schools,  attempt  to  take 
advantage  of  the  technique  already 
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esUUiBhed  for  a  measurement  of 
achievement  in  other  subjects  in  or 
out  of  courses,  they  will  acquire  new 
rnthusiasms  and  powers  from  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  point  of  view. 

One  of  these  interests  will  be  the 
revision  of  the  musical  curriculum  in 
the  light  of  a  national  cooperative 
plan  for  the  administration  of  achieve¬ 
ment  tests.  If  one  or  two-hundred  of 
the  progressive  music  teachers  will 
join  in  a  central  committee  and  sub¬ 
mit  their  achievement  records,  this 
will  make  it  possible  to  enrich  the  cur¬ 
riculum  by  the  most  significant  new 
features  suggested  and  even  more  by 
the  elimination  of  procedures  in 
teaching  which  are  condemnable.  The 
result  of  course  will  be  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  students  throughout  the  nation 
and  will  modify  teacher  training. 
Agreement  on  what  items  should  be 
taught  at  a  givei\  level  will  lead  to 
agreement  in  the  best  methods  of 
teaching. 

One  of  the  outcomes  of  such  studies 
will  be  the  identification  and  recogni¬ 
tion  of  basic  skills*  to  be  taught  indi¬ 
vidually  as  such  at  each  level  with 
the  aid  of  training  instruments.  This 
idea  of  teaching  basic  skills  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  college  course  is  now  one 
of  the  most  significant  forward  move¬ 
ments  in  undergraduate  education.  In 
music  this  would  involve  the  power  of 
identification  and  skill  in  the  rendi¬ 
tion  of  each  of  the  elements  of  tone 
production  in  turn,  such  as,  pitch,  in¬ 
tensity,  rythm,  timbre,  volume  and 
carrying  power,  each  to  be  followed  by 
certified  achievement  tests.  Such 
training  would  of  course  pertain  to 
both  voice  and  instruments.  Through 
this,  music  will  join  the  procession  in 


the  progress  of  teaching  in  other  sub¬ 
jects. 

Musical  Theory 

The  ipse  dixit  attitude  of  authority 
on  musical  theory  is  losing  standing. 
Creative  musicians  should  welcome 
and  share  in  the  opportunity  now 
available  for  taking  questions  on  musi¬ 
cal  principles  into  the  laboratory  for 
scientific  and  artistic  scrutiny  in  re¬ 
peatable  and  vertifiable  terms.  Cur¬ 
rent  or  historical  theories  can  be  veri¬ 
fied  or  refuted  and  new  ideas  and 
theories  are  likely  to  arise  from  the 
experimentally  controlled  situation. 
For  the  teacher  and  the  stjident  this 
involves  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
an  exact  definition  and  means  of  con¬ 
trol  in  the  analysis  of  teaching  and 
learning. 

Experimental  Aesthetics 

Taking  of  music  into  the  laboratory 
will  lay  the  foundations  for  the  future 
of  musical  aesthetics.  We  are  enter¬ 
ing  upon  a  new  epoch  in  the  attitude 
about  what  is  beautiful  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  its  attainment  in  music.  The 
copious  volumes  of  armchair  cogita¬ 
tions  about  beauty  in  music  are  being 
challenged.  It  is  recognized  that  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  nature  of  beauty  in 
music  should  be  approached  from 
musicological,  philosophical,  historical 
and  other  points  of  view.  But  in  view 
of  the  availability  of  measurement  all 
such  theories  can  now  be  submitted  to 
the  acid  test  of  verification  by  ade¬ 
quately  planned  experiment  to  furnish 
an  emiprical  basis  for  the  future  of 
musical  aesthetics.  Laboratory  foun¬ 
dations  for  a  science  of  musical  aethe- 
tics  is  the  theme  of  my  forthcoming 
volume  (Ronald  Press,  New  York, 
1946)  In  Search  of  Beauty  in  Music. 


Music  in  Therapy 

By  KOY  UNDERWOOD 


IN  reviewing  the  literature  on 
Music  Therapy  which  has  been 
published  in  newspapers  and  pop¬ 
ular  magazines  one  is  surprised  (or  is 
he)  to  learn  that  the  great  bulk  of  it 
can  be  classed  as  romanticism.  Most 
of  the  remainder  is  skeptical  and  clas¬ 
sifies  Music  Therapy  as  pseudo-scienti¬ 
fic,  reflecting  to  some  extent  the  truth 
of  the  old  saying,  “If  you  are  not  up 
on  a  thing  you  are  apt  to  be  down  on 
it.” 

The  romantic  approach  is  based  on 
“uplift”  and  the  “fuller  life”  idea, 
which  Doris  Soibelman  described  so 
admirably :  “At  best,  this  type  of  serv¬ 
ice  is  embodied  in  the  ‘Lady  Bounti¬ 
ful’  activities  akin  to  the  earliest 
phases  of  social  service;  at  worst,  it 
takes  the  form  of  a  trance-like  Cou^ 
ism.”  With  many  writers  waxing 
lyrical  is  it  any  wonder  that  medical 
men  become  disgusted?  Doctors  who 
have  spent  from  seven  to  ten  years  in 
their  own  professional  training  have 
every  reason  to  shout  “quack!”  at  the 
graduate  of  a  six-week  course  in  Music 
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EDITOR'S  NOTBi  Under  Roy  Underwood’s 
leadership,  Michigan  State  College  has 
achieved  distinction  in  the  field  of  music 
education.  As  the  Director  of  the  division 
of  Fine  Arts,  he  has  been  responsible  for 
instituting  forward  looking  changes  in  the 
professionalized  training  of  musicians. 
Bis  institution  might  be  terfned  a  pioneer 
in  the  professional  training  of  music 
therapists. 

Mr.  Underwood’s  article  about  music 
therapy  discusses  a  phase  of  music  educa¬ 
tion  about  which  there  has  been  limited 
investigation.  From  the  available  infor¬ 
mation  it  appears  that  new  vistas  of  re¬ 
search  lie  immediately  ahead  tn  the  realm 
of  investigation  in  music  therapy. 


Therapy.  Nevertheless,  there  must  be 
something  to  the  idea,  else  so  many 
reputable  people  would  not  devote 
valuable  time  to  experimentation  and 
research.  But  just  what  is  there  about 
music  itself  that  permits  claims  to 
therapeutic  value  ?  Let  us  review 
briefly  the  historical  background  as 
well  as  the  scientific  research  of  more 
recent  days. 

For  many  centuries  music  has  been 
known  to  influence  the  emotions,  the 
first  recorded  use  being  found  in  the 
first  book  of  Samuel,  Chapter  16,  the 
23rd  verse:  “And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  the  evil  spirit  from  Cod  was 
upon  Saul,  that  David  took  an  harp, 
and  played  with  his  hand ;  so  Saul  was 
refreshed  and  was  well,  and  the  evil 
spirit  departed  from  him.”  The 
Greeks  made  Apollo  the  God  of  both 
music  and  healing.  Of  the  hundreds 
of  references  concerning  the  emotional 
response  to  music,  the  reader  will  find 
the  observation  of  Increase  Mather, 
president  of  Harvard  University,  of 
particular  interest.  In  1684  he  wrote: 
“It  is  also  true  that  musick  is  of  great 
cflicacy  against  melancholy  discom¬ 
posures.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  sweetness 
and  delightfulness  of  music  has  a 
natural  power  to  soften  melancholy 
passions.”  (One  can  not  help  wishing 
that  President  Mather  had  been  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  drew 
up  the  recent  and  much-discussed 
Harvard  Report.) 

However,  scientific  investigations  of 
the  influence  of  music  upon  the  human 
organism  did  not  get  under  way  much 
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before  1890.  Since  that  time  many 
interesting  and  valuable  facts  have 
been  discovered.  We  know  that 
music  increases  metabolism  (Tart- 
chamoff  and  Dutton)  ;  music  increases 
cr  decreases  muscular  energy  and  re¬ 
duces  fatigue  (Fere,  Tartcharnoff  and 
Seashore) :  music  affects  blood  pres¬ 
sure  .  (Binet  and  Courtier)  ;  music 
affects  cerebral  circulation  (Patrizzi) ; 
electrical  energy  produced  by  the  heart 
is  increased  or  decreased  by  different 
types  of  music  (Hyde  and  Scalapino)  ; 
music  affects  the  Berger  rythm  (Der¬ 
byshire  and  others) ;  music  decreases 
.  pain  (Burdick,  O’Neil,  Rusca  and 
ethers) ;  music  brings  about  chemical 
changes  (Malisoff,  Flosdorf,  and 
others) ;  and  music  accelerates  breath¬ 
ing  and  decreases  its  regularity,  as 
demonstrated  by  Binet,  Weed,  and 
Guibaud. 

Most  testing  done  under  controlled 
conditions  and  with  scientific  equip¬ 
ment  holds  little  interest  for  the  lay¬ 
man.  However,  one  of  the  studies  in 
the  effect  on  muscular  energ\"  seems 
rather  ingenious  as  well  as  practical. 
Several  years  ago  music  was  tried  out 
during. the  6-day  bicycle  races  in  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden.  Without  music 
the  rate  of  speed  averaged  18.6  m.p.h., 
while  with  music  it  increased  to  19.6 
m.p.h. 

Kven  though  we  have  ample  proof 
•  as  to  the  effects  of  music,  and  there 
ife  scarcely  a  set  of  organs  in  the  hu- 
,  man  Inxly  that  is  not  affected,  still  we 
find  application  somewhat  difficult. 
Much  more  research  is  needed,  pres¬ 
ent  research  should  be  integrated  to 
avoid  endless  repetition  of  efforts,  and 
the  many  scattered  studies  of  the  past 
few  years  should  be  reported.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  recently  appointed 
Committee  on  Music  Therapy  of  the 


National  Music  Council  will  function 
effectively  in  collecting  and  evaluat¬ 
ing  these  important  data. 

The  reader  is  certain  to  ask  "'Where 
is  music  being  used,  and  how  is  it  be¬ 
ing  used  ?”  Of  course  it  is  impossible 
tc  answer  either  part  of  the  question 
fully,  but  we  do  know  that  some  of  the 
most  important  neuro-psychiatric  hos¬ 
pitals  in  the  United  States  are  using 
music  as  an  important  part  of  their 
treatment.  In  some  hospitals  its  use 
if.  directed  by  the  Occupational  Thei^ 
apy  departments,  while  in  a  few  a 
music  director  is  employed.  A  music 
therapist  (if  the  term  may  be  used) 
has  been  described  by  Dr.  Altshuler 
of  Eloise  Hospital,  as  a  musical 
pharmacist  who  mixes  the  ingredients 
prescribed  by  the  psychiatrist.  And  let 
it  be  emphasized  here  that  music  in 
mental  hospitals  must  at  all  times  be 
under  the  direction  of  one  who  undeiv 
stands  psychiatry  and  who  himself  is 
resj)onsive  to  music. 

The  music  therapist  must  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  sociological 
and  psychological  factors  involved  in 
the  mental  breakdown  and  its  treat¬ 
ment.  The  four-year  course  introduced 
at  Michigan  State  College  in  1944 
covers,  in  addition  to  100  term  credits 
of  music,  19  credits  in  Sociology,  19 
credits  in  Psychology,  courses  in  Phy¬ 
siology',  Biology  Human  Heredity, 
Folk  and  Social  Dancing,  Dramatic 
Production,  and  a  three-month  intern¬ 
ship  in  a  mental  hospital.  Several 
cultural  courses  also  are  required  in 
addition  to  those  in  the  professional 
field. 

Generally  speaking,  the  best  results 
in  these  hosj)ital8  are  obtained  from 
the  group  use  of  music.  The  resocial¬ 
ization  of  patients,  so  important  to 
their  future,  is  hastened  through  par- 
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ticipation  in  group  singing,  folk  and 
social  dancing,  in  rjthm  bands,  and 
perhaps  even  in  regular  bands,  orches¬ 
tras,  and  choruses.  Some  patients  will 
respond  to  individual  lessons  and  in¬ 
struments  ranging  in  character  from 
the  harmonica  to  a  pipe  organ.  The 
playing  of  a  familiar  tune,  however 
bad  the  performance,  may  be  a  sublime 
spiritual  experience  to  the  patient  even 
though  a  professional  musician  might 
label  it  an  artistic  catastrophe.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  patient  who  is  approaching 
the  parole  (an  ugly  word,  but  the  legal 
one)  period  becomes  interested  in  mu¬ 
sic  appreciation  or  the  study  of  har¬ 
mony.  Because  of  its  unique  power  to 
relieve  instinctual  and  emotional  ten¬ 
sions  music  can  play  an  important  part 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  mental  pa¬ 
tient  during  his  entire  stay  in  the  hos¬ 
pital.  Several  years  ago  Dr.  Guern¬ 
sey  said :  “If  every  hospital  or  asylum 
inducted  into  its  medical  staff  a  train¬ 
ed  musical  director,  and  if  every  phy¬ 
sician  and  trained  musician  undeiv 
stood  the  nature  and  action  of  music, 
there  is  no  telling  the  good  that  might 
be  accomplished,  the  Hues  brightened, 
and  tangled  brains  restored  to  har¬ 
mony.” 

While  music  may  occupy  an  impor¬ 
tant  place  in  the  mental  hospital  its 
value  is  not  at  all  limited  to  the  men¬ 
tal  patient.  It  may  also  earn  for  it¬ 
self  an  im|)ortant  position  in  tne  gen¬ 
eral  hospital.  Pierce,  from  his  work 
in  a  veterans’  general  hospital,  con¬ 
cludes  that  “results  are  manifested  in 
improved  hospital  atmosphere,  in  the 
production  of  a  happier  mood  in  the 
patients,  and  an  improved  intellec¬ 
tual  tone  of  those  who  participate.” 
Music  confined  to  the  radio  and  pro¬ 
grams  by  visiting  artists  may  have  a 
pleasing  effect  on  the  population,  but 


this  actually  is  not  Music  Therapy, 
since  in  most  cases,  it  is  not  medically 
prescribed  nor  under  the  guidance  of  a 
trained  musical  director. 

Benton-Mednikoff  considers  music 
useful  in  the  orthopedics  because  “(1) 
exercises  without  music  are  tedious; 
(2)  music  makes  an  authorized  pat¬ 
tern  for  exercise;  (3)  it  gives  the 
patient  something  outside  his  own 
condition  on  which  to  concentrate; 
(4)  with  a  long  period  of  exercise, 
music  evokes  an  emotional  response 
which  motivates  the  patient’s  best 
efforts;  (5)  as  the  patient  progresses 
he  is  able  to  increase  the  amount  of 
exercise  with  each  musical  selection.” 
The  following  music-making  devices 
have  proved  practical  in  a  hospital  for 
children  where  rheumatic  fever  cases 
are  studied:  dulcitone,  tonette,  musi¬ 
cal  glasses,  reed  organ,  and  the  pipe¬ 
less  pipe-tone  portable  organ. 

The  late  Dr.  Summa,  St.  Louis 
orthodontist,  was  notably  successful 
in  treating  oral  defects  by  the  use  of 
musical  instruments.  The  idea  came 
to  him  when  dentists  were  recommend¬ 
ing  that  children  blow  through  tubes 
lo  increase  jaw  development  and  se¬ 
cure  even  pressure  on  all  the  teeth. 
Dr.  Summa  used  the  flute  to  correct 
underdeveloped  chin,  a  double  reed  for 
short  upper  lip,  clarinet  for  receding 
upper  arch  and  for  the  most  common 
^yf>e  of  case — a  protruding  upper  arch 
— a  bugle  or  trumpet 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
growing  importance  of  music  in  Oc¬ 
cupational  Therapy.  It  received  great 
impetus  in  1922  when  the  .Veterans’ 
Bureau  ruled  that  Occupational  Ther¬ 
apy  was  “to  include  any  occupation, 
mental  or  physical,  definitely  pres¬ 
cribed  and  guided  for  the  distinct  pur- 
IH)se  of  contributing  to  and  hastening 
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reooverj  from  desease  or  injury  .  . 
Immediately  several  administrators 
of  veterans’  facilities  introduced  music 
as  a  function  of  the  Occupational 
Therapy  department.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase 
in  its  use.  A  war  department  techni¬ 
cal  bulletin  (TB  MED  187)  was 
issued  in  July,  1945  with  instructions 
for  setting  up  a  program  of  music  for 
reconditioning  patients  in  ASF  con¬ 
valescent  and  general  hospitals. 
Among  several  outstanding  music  pro¬ 
grams  in  army  general  hospitals  men¬ 
tion  should  be  made  of  the  work  done 
at  the  Lovell  General  Hospital  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Sidney  Licht, 
author  of  the  recent  book — Music  in 
Medicine. 

Due  to  the  tremendous  amount  of 
publicity,  both  good  and  bad,  which 
Music  Therapy  has  received,  there  has 
been  unusual  interest  aroused  among 
laymen.  The  average  reader,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  will  comment,  “How 
interesting”  and  let  it  go  at  that.  But 
should  these  developments  have  any 
particular  significance  for  the  educa¬ 
tor?  The  answer  definitely  is  “yes.” 
If  music  has  such  great  therapeutic 
value  for  minds  and  emotions  that 
have  gone  on  the  rocks,  surely  it  must 
have  an  equally  important  value  as 
a  preventative.  Actually,  no  one  could 
even  estimate  how  many  thousands 
have  been  saved  from  mental  and  emo¬ 
tional  breakdowns  by  the  spiritual  and 
socializing  influence  of  music.  When 
we  learn  on  the  best  of  authority  that 
me  out  of  every  twenty-two  pupils  in 
our  public  schools  today  will  at  some 
time  require  mental  treatment  we  are 
shocked.  Just  think  of  it,  one  out  of 
twenty-two! 

Perhaps  we  should  re-evaluate  the 
music  programs  in  our  public  schools. 


Do  we  ever  think  of  the  part  music 
plays  in  the  lives  of  our  students;  of 
the  socializing  effect  upon  them;  of 
the  emotional  outlet  it  provides,  and 
the  accompanying  stability  it  de 
\eIops;  or  the  feeling  of  self-respect 
and  well-being  that  results  from  a 
satisfying  performance  ?  Or  do  we 
think  of  a  musical  organization  as  win¬ 
dow  dressing  to  impress  the  public 
and  increase  support  of  the  schools? 
Are  we  exploiting  our  students  for  the 
glorification  of  the  music  director  or 
superintendent  ?  Is  music  really  taught 
for  its  value  to  the  student? 

Many  a  youngster’s  only  musical 
experience  from  January  to  May  has 
been  gained  from  tooting  the  third 
cornet  part  of  Schubert’s  Unfinished 
Symphony,  first  movement.  To  offset 
this  poverty  of  musical  experience  a 
reward  is  promised  in  the  form  of  a 
bus  trip  to  the  district  or  State  Festi¬ 
val.  A  salary  increase  for  the  music 
director  is  tentatively  promised  if  the 
band  wins  a  first  division  rating,  so 
the  welfare  of  the  student  must  take 
second  place  for  a  few  months.  Festi¬ 
vals  may  have  a  very  stimulating  effect 
cn  school  music  programs,  but  they 
must  be  viewed  in  their  proper  per¬ 
spective  by  both  administrator  and 
director  if  the  student  is  not  to  suffer. 
The  real  and  lasting  benefits  of  musi¬ 
cal  training  will  be  felt  years  after 
the  spring  concert  or  district  festival 
is  forgotten. 

How  many  times  we  have  observed 
the  timid  youngster  hanging  around 
rehearsals,  almost  out  of  sight.  He  has 
been  iguoretl  by  fellow  students  be¬ 
cause  he  came  from  the  wrong  side  of 
the  tracks,*  or  because  his  clothes  were 
shabby.  We  finally  ask  him  if  he  en¬ 
joys  music,  and  would  he  like  to  play 
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an  instrument  We  have  watched  his 
eyes  sparkle  as  he  mastered  a  difficult 
phrase  or  rhythm.  Finally  he  is  given 
a  solo  part  to  play.  The  other  students 
become  respectful  and  then  friendly, 
and  finally  he  becomes  a  leader  in  the 
school,  with  a  poise  and  feeling  of 
self-respect  that  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  under  a  less  sympathetic  and 
understanding  director. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  Music  Therapy 
in  a  technical  sense,  but  it  is  a  first 
cousin  to  it.  Why  wait  until  patients 
are  admitted  to  hospitals  to  make  use 
cf  this  great  art  ?  Sixty  per  cent  of 


the  patients  in  mental  hospitals  need 
never  have  been  admitted  if  malad¬ 
justment  problems  had  been  solved  in 
the  home,  school,  and  community.  We 
educators  can  seek  out  students  with 
serious  emotional  problems  and  with 
tact  and  understanding  apply  the 
subtle  influence  of  music.  Isn’t  it 
worth  trying?  Saving  a  boy  or  girl 
from  the  tragedy  of  a  later  mental  col¬ 
lapse  and  a  long  period  of  confinement 
might  give  as  much  satisfaction  as  a 
first  division  rating.  Let  us  not  over¬ 
look  the  therapeutic  value  of  music  in 
school  or  out. 
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The  Relationship  Existing  Between  the 
Secondary  School  and  College 
Music  Programs 

By  VINCENT  JONES 


HE  problem  of  music  in  the 
secondary  school  as  related  to 
college  entrance  requirements 
and  college  music  courses  has  agitated 
music  educators  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  With  the  development  of  music 
in  the  public  schools  and  the  phenom¬ 
enal  musical  activity  found  on  the  sec¬ 
ondary  level  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  college  has  felt  the  impact.  Music 
has  been  forced  to  battle  against 
academic  inertia.  Serious  problems 
have  arisen  in  reference  to  the  articu¬ 
lation  between  the  music  programs  of 
these  two  levels.  Before  cooperation 
was  thought  of,  the  colleges  were  quick 
to  blame  the  secondary  schools  for  any 
lack  of  preparation  noted  in  their  en¬ 
trants.  As  the  high  school  began  to 
free  itself  from  the  influence  of  the 
college  and  realized  its  potentiality 
as  something  more  than  a  preparatory 
school,  it  increasingly  criticized  the 
rigid  entrance  requirements  of  the 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Dr.  Vincent  Jonen  re¬ 
cently  a«$umed  the  chairmanship  of  the 
department  of  music  education  at  New 
York  Vnirersity.  Prior  to  this  appoint¬ 
ment  he  was  director  of  the  department  of 
music  at  Temple  Vnirersity. 

Under  Dr.  Jones'  leadership  secondary 
school  music  education  has  had  a  rigorous 
champion.  His  long  erperience  in  dealing 
tcith  the  administration  and  philosophy  of 
this  level  of  instruction  makes  him  a  most 
welcome  contributor  to  EDUCATION.  In 
his  article  the  author  pleads  for  a  more 
intelligent  music  program.  Dr.  Jones 
posits  many  of  the  problems  and  points 
a  way  toward  greater  curricula  revision. 


higher  institutions.  As  these  require: 
ments  were  modified  music  gradually 
won  a  place  in  the  courses  allowed 
for  entrance.  The  chronology  of  this 
movement  is  interesting. 

In  1923  both  George  C.  Gow  and 
Karl  II.  Eschman  discussed  the  prob¬ 
lem  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Music  Teachers  National  Association. 
By  1930  the  National  Bureau  for  the 
Advancement  of  ^lusic  had  made  an 
extensive  survey  of  entrance  credits 
and  college  courses  in  music.  In  1938 
the  Eastern  Music  Educators  Confer¬ 
ence  made  a  similar  study  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Although  they  presented  the 
situation  clearly,  the  problems  of  the 
relationship  between  high  school  and 
college  music  are  just  as  acute  and  in 
need  of  solution  as  the  day  they  were 
first  recognized. 

The  chief  difliculty  appears  to  be 
whether  or  not  continuity  of  education 
can  be  achieved  without  sacrificing 
the  secondary  school’s  significant  func¬ 
tion  of  satisfying  its  students’  needs. 
Generally  speaking,  college  music 
teachers  are  not  sufliciently  cognizant 
of  the  two  aims  of  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  :  (1)  the  terminal  and  (2)  the  pre¬ 
paratory.  General  educators  have  long 
recognized,  discussed,  and  debated 
these  contrasting  functions.  Musicians 
are  inclined  to  view  all  music  study  in 
the  light  of  '"Oradus  ad  Pamassum/* 
a  gradual  step-by-stcp  evolution.  For 
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the  professional  musician,  it  is  un-  elementary  material  and  grade  it  so 
doubtedly  true.  For  the  lover  of  carefully  that  the  progressive  steps 
music  with  no  professional  aspirations  lack  spontaneity  and  interest.  In  this 
the  study  of  music  has  great  meaning  connection  Thomas  H.  Briggs  says, 
at  the  time  it  is  undertaken.  He  is  “Another  weakness  in  the  teaching  of 
unable  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  appreciation  seems  to  me  to  result 
a  carefully  graded  technical  approach,  from  the  failure  of  the  courses  steadily 

Music,  either  as  pure  tone  and  to  increase  in  diflSculty.  There  is  too 
rhythm,  or  as  an  evocative  force  often  a  continuous  repetition  of  the 
appeals  immediately.  The  amateur  same  elementary  performance.”^  He 
sees  no  reason  for  postponing  his  ap-  continues  by  stressing  the  importance 
preciation  until  he  has  passed  through  of  a  challenge;  it  is  clear  that  secon- 
the  preparatory  stages.  The  resourceful  dary  school  courses,  like  those  in  col- 
teacher  will  meet  the  student  on  his  lege,  should  stimulate  the  students’ 
own  ground,  endeavor  to  provide  him  minds  and  cause  positive  reactions, 
with  immediate  musical  enjoyment,  In  theory  courses  the  concentration 
and  then  develop  his  power  of  under-  on  logical  procedure  reaches  an  acute 
standing.  stage.  Many  high  school  courses  are 

All  of  the  foregoing  applies  espe-  organized  entirely  with  an  eye  on  ool- 
cially  to  the  high  school  student  whose  Itge  entrance  requirements.  This  is 
formal  education  closes  at  that  level,  unfortunate  for  the  student  who  does 
If  he  is  not  thinking  of  college  we  can  not  intend  going  to  college  but  who 
scarcely  expect  him  to  show  great  in-  may  wish  to  know  something  about  the 
terest  in  music  courses  which  are  ob-  structure  of  music.  If  the  high  school 
viously  designed  to  prepare  for  college  music  teacher  is  willing  to  abandon 
work.  He  is  not  concerned  with  a  dis-  the  traditional  rigidly  logical  organiza- 
stant  musical  heaven  but  with  a  mean-  tion  of  elementary  theory  courses,  it  is 
ingful  musical  present.  Those  who  quite  possible  to  integrate  basic  skills 
play  and  sing  are  able  to  gain  musical  and  to  connect  these  techniques  with 
satisfaction  through  the  performing  music  literature,  through  examples,  in 
organizations.  While  participation  in  such  a  way  that  the  entire  procedure 
these  grou{>s  is  naturally  a  preparation  will  have  a  direct  appeal.* 
for  w’ork  on  a  higher  level,  the  im-  Fven  the  so-called  “rudiments”  of 
mediate  appeal  predominates  over  any  music,  if  derived  from  musical  ex- 
thonght  of  future  development.  Music  cerpts,  and  applied  immediately  to 
in  its  performance  phase  fits  well  into  singing  and  playing  drills,  are  capable 
the  activity  program  of  the  secondary  of  stimulating  an  emotional  response 
school.  For  the  student  who  lacks  the  from  high  school  students.  When  such 
ability  to  perform,  or  who  prefers  to  reactions  take  place  the  teacher  can  be 
listen,  the  high  school  course  in  appre-  certain  that  the  course  is  justifying 
ciation  should  suffice,  but  here  is  its  existence,  even  though  the  class  as 
where  the  influence  of  the  traditional  a  whole  might  not  be  able  to  pass  a 
“preparation”  idea  appears.  Teachers  traditional  college  entrance  examina- 
often  feel  it  their  duty  to  present  very  tion.  For  the  average  student  who 

1  BrigKB.  Thoman  H.,  “Music  in  Secondary  Schools,”  "M.E.N.C.,"  1936,  44. 

2  Jones,  Vincent,  "Correlating  Theory,  Sight  Reading,  Dictation,  and  Appreciation,” 
"1I.E.N.C.,”  1938,  322-324. 
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enters  a  vocation  immediately  after 
high  school  the  results  of  music  courses 
taken  will  be  measured  in  the  more 
intangible  terms  of  attitxides  created 
rather  than  facts  remembered.  The 
attitudes  may  act  as  a  motivating  im¬ 
petus  for  future  study  whereas  the 
facts  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

Having  spoken  of  the  terminal  func¬ 
tion  of  high  school  education,  we  turn 
to  the  important  aim  of  collie  prepa¬ 
ration.  Educators  talk  a  great  deal 
today  about  the  principle  of  con¬ 
tinuity.  The  intelligent  and  inquisi¬ 
tive  man  whose  education  takes  place 
chiefly  outside  the  schoolroom  achieves 
a  degree  of  continuity.  The  normal 
person  who  is  receptive  to  stimuli 
assimilates  his  experiences  and  has  an 
instinctive  tendency  to  act  on  newly 
acquired  knowledge  and  skill.  In  a 
rather  unorganized  way  this  represents 
continuity. 

Formal  education  aims  to  organize 
the  avenues  of  learning  so  that  stu¬ 
dents  will  meet  a  graduated  series  of 
intellectual  hurdles  and  reach  the  goal 
with  a  minimum  of  detours.  In  spite 
of  this  people  spend  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  in  detouring  and 
apparently  enjoy  it.  We  see  this 
manifested  by  students  at  different 
levels  of  the  educational  scheme  who 
are  preoccupied  with  pursuits  of  the 
moment,  showing  little  interest  in  the 
future.  Although  professional  educa¬ 
tors  stress  continuity  they  also  seem 
determined  to  split  education  into  an 
increasing  number  of  levels. 

In  reading  the  yearbooks  of  various 
educational  associations  one  is  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  multitudinous  divisions 
such  as  pre-school,  kindergarten,  ele¬ 
mentary,  intermediate,  junior  high, 
senior  high,  junior  college,  college, 
and  graduate  school.  This  progression 


represents  the  psychological  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  individual  but  it  is  very 
hard  to  make  music,  as  a  continuous 
study,  fit  into  such  a  scheme.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  acquisition  of  musical  skill 
is  a  slow  process  and  one  in  which  con¬ 
sistent  practice  of  graded  exercises  is 
necessary. 

Taking  as  a  specific  illustration  the 
skill  of  music  reading,  let  us  assume 
that  modern  music  educators  are  cor¬ 
rect  in  avoiding  formal  study  until  the 
pupil  is  well  started  in  the  elementary 
grades.  By  the  time  the  pupil  has 
reached  the  junior  high  school,  his 
capacity  for  reading  vocal  music 
should  be  ready  to  blossom.  Suddenly 
the  emphasis  shifts  to  instrumental 
music  and  in  conformity  to  adolescent 
psychology  the  teacher  insists  less  and 
less  on  a  high  standard  of  sight  read¬ 
ing.  In  the  senior  high  school,  choirs, 
choruses,  bands,  and  orchestras  flour¬ 
ish.  Much  of  the  music  performed  is 
difficult,  and,  under  the  stress  and 
strain  of  preparing  for  elaborate  pub¬ 
lic  appearances,  music  is  learned  in 
semi-rote  fashion.  Thus  again,  the 
educational  value  of  learning  to  read 
the  language  fluently  and  accurately  is 
subordinated  to  other  factors.  When 
the  student  reaches  college  he  is  quite 
often  unable  to  read  any  music  except 
that  of  a  very  simple  nature.  This 
illustrates  how  our  plan  of  music  edu¬ 
cation  fails  so  often  to  achieve  con¬ 
tinuity  within  the  subject  matter. 

After  considerable  experience  with 
secondary  school  graduates  the  writer 
is  constantly  surprised  and  gratified 
at  the  quantity  and  quality  of  perform¬ 
ing  talent,  but  equally  surprised  and 
disappointed  at  the  lack  of  basic  skills, 
elementary  theoretical  knowledge  and 
acquaintance  with  music  literature. 
Perhaps  the  fault  does  not  lie  entirely 
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with  the  music  courses  in  high  schools, 
although  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
are  many  which  are  poorly  taught  The 
average  high  school  student  is  partially 
to  blame,  for  while  he  concentrates  on 
the  mechanics  of  an  instrument  or  the 
development  of  his  voice,  he  neglects 
practice  in  music  reading,  avoids 
theory,  and  considers  it  unimportant 
to  remember  the  names  of  composi¬ 
tions  or  composers.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  exceptions  and  some 
high  school  graduates  are  already  well 
started  on  the  road  to  musicianship. 
Naturally,  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the 
teaching  profession  these  students  are 
the  ones  who  should  enter  music  edu¬ 
cation.  Nevertheless,  both  the  colleges 
and  secondary  schools  should  cooperate 
in  determined  efforts  to  improve  the 
situation.  The  average  student  who 
has  studied  music  in  the  high  school 
should  then  be  prepared  to  enter  col¬ 
lege  courses  which  are  definitely  above 
the  level  he  has  experienced. 

What  should  the  college  music  de¬ 
partment  expect  from  the  secondary 
schools?  Boy  Dickinson  Welch*  dis¬ 
cusses  this  problem  in  its  basic  aspects, 
stripping  it  of  statistical  data  and  the 
conventional  jargon  about  curricula, 
etc.  He  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
music  education  is  essentially  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  aural  sense  and  that 
it  should  be  a  continuous  process, 
starting  early  and  overcoming  com¬ 
plexity  by  degrees. 

Educators  like  Thomas  Briggs  do 
not  entirely  agree  with  this  point  of 
view.  They  accuse  music  teachers  of 
inability  to  realize  that  the  average 
musically  inexperienced  student  learns 
very  slowly  the  technical  problems. 
He  may  however  be  able  to  react  im¬ 
mediately  to  other  aspects  of  music. 

S  Welch,  Roy  Dickinson,  “Articulation  o 
“if.E.N.c.,”  i»38.  n%-m. 
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This  discussion  deals  with  the  musi¬ 
cally  inclined  student  who  wishes  to 
pursue  his  high  school  study  by  fur¬ 
ther  work  in  coll^.  The  latter  in¬ 
stitution  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
high  school  graduates  possess  certain 
fundamental  skills  in  music.  This 
may  include  accurate  perceptions  of 
tone,  knowledge  of  simple  rythms,  an 
adequate  musical  vocabulary,  and  a 
passing  acquaintance  with  some  im¬ 
portant  musical  works. 

The  exact  compositions  which  Mr. 
Welch  refers  to  as  the  “irreducible 
minimum”  are  not  named,  nor  are  any 
criteria  for  evaluating  the  extent  and 
authenticity  of  the  student’s  musical 
understanding  set  up  in  the  discussion 
cited.  The  problem  is  stated  and  cer¬ 
tain  methods  of  approach  to  its  solu¬ 
tion  suggested.  Through  meetings  of 
high  school  and  college  music  teachers, 
supplemented  by  committees,  it  should 
be  quite  possible  to  formulate  a  list 
of  compositions  which  secondary 
school  graduates  should  know.  The  list 
ought  to  be  fiexible  enough  to  allow 
for  reasonable  divergencies  of  taste  on 
the  part  of  the  compilers.  The  col¬ 
lege  entrance  examinations  in  music 
should  also  exhibit  some  flexibility. 
Why  should  an  entering  student  fail 
an  examination  in  music  literature  be¬ 
cause  he  is  unable  to  recognize  three 
or  four  specific  works  while  he  may 
be  acquainted  with  others  equally  im¬ 
portant  ? 

According  to  Karl  W.  Gehrkens  the 
high  school  music  teacher  should 
assume  a  more  active  part  in  investi¬ 
gating  the  possibilities  of  ooll^ 
music.  He  says,  “.  .  . .  the  high  school 
teacher  of  music  must  take  a  far  more 
aggressive  attitude  toward  preparing 
his  pupils  who  expect  to  enter  collie 

’  Hlffh  School  Music  and  CoUace  Music.'' 
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for  the  type  of  music  that  they  will 
encounter  there.”^ 

Music  teachers  in  the  secondary 
schools  are  as  obligated  as  teachers  of 
other  subjects  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  college  entrance  requirements, 
curriculums,  courses  offered,  etc.  The 
college  teacher  has  his  responsibility 
also.  He  often  knows  far  too  little  of 
the  remarkable  musical  achievements 
of  our  best  high  schools,  being  content 
to  adopt  a  superior  attitude  of  detach¬ 
ment  and  making  acidulous  criticisms 
based  on  insufficient  evidence. 

The  writer  believes  that  professional 
departments  of  music  education  main¬ 
tain  closer  contact  with  the  music  sit¬ 
uation  in  secondary  schools  than  do 
the  music  departments  of  liberal  arts 
college's.  There  are  many  reasons.  The 
professional  music  department  which 
trains  teachers  aims  very  definitely  to 
recruit  its  students  from  the  high 
schools  which  provide  a  thorough  basic 
musical  education.  Dirwtors  of  such 
departments  normally  do  a  large 
amount  of  visiting,  speaking  at  high 
school  vocational  clinics,  adjudicating 
festivals,  arranging  demonstrations, 
etc.  It  is  considered  part  of  their 
position  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  The  supervisor  of  student 
teaching  visits  cadet  teachers  in  the 
high  schools  and  has  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  evaluate  the  aims,  prac¬ 
tices,  and  results  of  secondary  school 
music.  Departments  of  music  educa¬ 
tion  sponsor  festivals  and  clinics  of 
considerable  scope,  in  which  the 
mutual  reaction  of  college  and  high 
school  is  most  fruitful.  Faculty  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  college  frequently  con¬ 
duct  state  high  school  choruses,  orches¬ 


tras,  and  bands.  In  this  way  they  ob¬ 
tain  first  hand  knowledge  concerning 
both  the  strong  and  weak  points  of 
high  school  music  students. 

William  Row’les®  suggests  that  con¬ 
tacts  between  the  two  educational 
levels  be  made  through  exchange 
groups.  This  is  by  no  means  merely 
a  theory.  Many  colleges  send  their 
choirs  and  instrumental  groups  on 
tours  of  nearby  high  schools.  They 
often  invite  secondary  school  organiza¬ 
tions  to  perform  for  the  college  stu¬ 
dents.  A  specific  example  of  high- 
school  and  college  cooperation  occurs 
through  the  annual  Career  Conference 
at  Temple  University.®  Over  1200 
students  from  secondary  schools  spend 
f  day  at  the  University.  After  a  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  at  which  the  university 
band  alternates  with  a  high-school 
band,  the  students  scatter  to  a  variety 
of  smaller  discussion  groups  under  the 
direction  of  specialists.  Those  in¬ 
terested  in  teaching  music  attend  a 
meeting  w’hich  usually  is  organized  as 
follows:  (1)  brief  musical  program 
by  college  students.  To  diminish  the 
psychological  distance  between  the 
high  school  visitors  and  the  perform¬ 
ers,  the  latter  are  chosen  from  the 
freshman  class  (2)  a  freshman  and  a 
senior  tell  very  briefly  what  music  edu¬ 
cation  means  to  them  (3)  the  chief 
discussion  is  turned  over  to  a  guest 
speaker,  preferably  a  music  teacher 
active  in  the  public  schools  (4)  an 
open  forum  in  which  the  visitors  ask 
questions,  which  are  answered  as  ade¬ 
quately  as  possible  by  the  speaker,  the 
departmental  director,  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  present.  In  general  it 
can  be  said  that  such  conferences  are 


4  Gehrkens.  Karl  W'.,  “Continuity  Through  School  and  College,”  “Music  Eklucators 
Journal,"  March  1939,  21. 

5  Rowles.  William  LJoyd.  “Co-ordination  Between  High  School  and  College,"  “M.E.N.C.,” 

1939-40,  412-414. 

6  At  the  time  this  article  was  written,  the  author  was  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Music  Education  at  Temple  University. 
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successful.  Naturally,  the  high  school 
visitors  are  often  timid  and  inarticu¬ 
late,  but  their  questions  are  at  times 
rather  searching  and  provocative.  It 
is  impossible  to  answer  all  their  ques¬ 
tions  satisfactorily  but  the  total  results 
are  doubtless  worth  the  elfort  in  org¬ 
anization. 

Turning  from  the  more  spectacular 
type  of  high  school  and  college  co¬ 
operation,  as  exemplified  in  large  festi¬ 
vals  and  conferences,  to  the  equally 
important  problem  of  articulation  be¬ 
tween  music  courses  at  the  two  edu¬ 
cational  levels,  we  meet  with  consider¬ 
able  unanimity  of  opinion  on  one 
|>oint.  Most  authorities  emphasize  the 
fact  that  high  school  students  should 
be  thoroughly  grounded  in  music  fun¬ 
damentals.  If  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished,  as  suggested  previously,  by 
courses  which  are  vital,  interesting, 
immediately  appealing,  yet  solid 
enough  to  be  preparatory  for  serious 
college  study,  there  is  little  to  debate. 
Some  high  school  teachers  may  object 
to  the  “limiting”  connotation  of  the 
term  fundamentals  and  advise  taking 
the  students  as  far  as  they  can  go. 
This  argument  bases  its  case  on  the 
terminal  function  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  where  the  student’s  immediate 
interest  is  considered  of  paramount 
importance.  The  work  is  bound  to  be 
somewhat  superficial  in  this  case,  and 
college  teachers  are  correct  in  their 
sratements  that  students  trained  in 
such  a  manner  exhibit  more  interest 
than  skill,  more  enthusiasm  than 
power. 

For  years  the  writer  has  claimed 
that  high  school  graduates,  even  those 
who  have  passed  technical  courses, 
could  well  afford  to  repeat  much  of  the 
same  material  treated  from  the  more 

7  Shuck,  LeneU  "Articulation  of  the  Muaic 
"M.E.N.C.,”  193S,  209-211. 


exacting  college  viewpoint.  Naturally, 
one  assumes  in  this  case  that  the  col¬ 
lege  courses  are  actually  on  such  a 
level.  The  above  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  Lenel  Shuck^  who  says  that  the 
learning  activities  should  be  selected 
so  as  to  give  “a  continuous  series  of 
new  experiences,  or  a  more  critical  in¬ 
sight  into  old  experiences.”  The  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  quotation  is  significant. 

We  know  from  our  everyday  experi¬ 
ence  that  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
in  learning  occurs  when  some  bit  of 
knowledge,  almost  forgotten,  seems 
illuminated  with  a  new  radiance  be¬ 
cause  we  see  it  in  a  different  light  or 
view  it  from  an  hitherto  unsuspected 
angle.  The  principle  can  easily  be 
applied  to  music.  Take,  for  example, 
a  high  school  graduate  who  enters  col¬ 
lege  with  one  year  of  reasonably  thor¬ 
ough  harmony  study.  Unless  he  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  musical  and  has  done  some 
independent  research,  he  might  profit 
by  repeating  the  college  course. 

The  course  should  not  be  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  rudimentary  techniques  and  it 
should  be  taught  with  keen  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  college-age  mentality. 
The  illustrative  material  should  be 
more  diflScult  and  come  from  less  fa¬ 
miliar  sources;  the  standard  for  writ¬ 
ing  technique  should  be  more  exact¬ 
ing;  there  should  be  more  original 
application  of  the  technical  problems, 
and  the  student  should  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  more  incidental  knowledge 
about  the  composers  and  compositions 
from  which  the  excerpts  are  chosen. 

The  class  discussions  can  develop 
the  critical  faculty  to  a  more  advanced 
stage  and  expression  of  opinion  should 
be  couched  fluently  and  accurately.  If 
all  the  foregoing  actually  operated  in 
the  college  class,  the  average  high 
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school  student  would  find  it  sufficiently 
challenging  to  warrant  pursuing  the 
course.  Unfortunately  this  ideal  is 
seldom  realized.  Courses  of  this  level 
are  taken  by  students  with  inadequate 
preparation  which  then  causes  a  low¬ 
ering  of  standards.  Very  soon  the  col¬ 
lege  courses  assume  an  elementary 
character  which  is  repelent  to  the  well 
trained  high  school  graduate.  Thus 
the  problem  seems  to  run  in  never- 
ending  circles,  and  inevitably  leads  us 
back  to  the  original  question;  how 
can  high  school  music  courses  be 
organized  so  that  they  satisfy  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  time  they  are  taken  and 
yet  prepare  for  more  advanced  study  ? 

If  the  secondary  school  teacher  finds 
it  impossible  to  form  special  classes 
for  groups  with  differing  aims,  he  will 
have  to  analyze  more  carefully  the 
needs  of  individuals.  While  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  it  is  possible  to 
direct  the  teaching  first  toward  one 
type  of  student,  then  toward  another. 
By  dismissing  part  of  a  class  for  a 
few  sessions,  work  adaptable  to  the 
other  section  can  be  given.  Units  of 
work  for  outside  study  can  be  diffeiv 
entiated  and  appropriate  tests  devised. 
The  more  serious  students  and  those 
contemplating  college  may  require  a 
number  of  conferences  outside  of  class 
hours.  While  none  of  these  procedures 
approach  an  ideal  solution  they  are  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  are 
approximately  all  we  can  do  under  our 
present  system  of  mass  education. 

Conclusion 

It  is  important  to  differentiate 
between  the  attitudes  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  educator  and  the  musician. 
The  latter’s  viewpoint  has  already 


been  sufficiently  elucidated,  both  in  re¬ 
lation  to  music  courses  of  a  terminal 
nature  and  those  of  a  preparatory 
character.  The  general  educator  is  in¬ 
clined  to  oppose  specialization  in  the 
high  school.  Archie  M.  Palmer*  ad¬ 
vises  a  broad,  general  preparation  for 
secondary  school  students  who  expect 
to  attend  collie.  He  emphasizes  the 
danger  of  “scattering”  in  the  choice 
of  subjects.  He  claims  that  even  bus¬ 
iness  schools  prefer  a  generalized 
training  as  background  rather  than  a 
specialized  type  of  instruction  at  the 
high  school  level.  Though  the  general 
educator  who,  it  is  true,  has  an  edu¬ 
cational  perspective  of  greater  scope 
than  the  specialist,  the  music  teacher 
in  either  high  school  or  college  can 
scarcely  accept  the  idea  of  non-special¬ 
ization.  Administrators  seldom  appre¬ 
ciate  the  essential  nature  of  music  it¬ 
self  and  especially  the  nature  of  music 
education.  The  latter  must  concern 
itself  with  skills  and  these  should  be 
started  at  an  early  age  if  anything 
approaching  proficiency  is  to  be 
achieved. 

It  seems  logical  to  state  that  the 
average  high  school  student  who  ex¬ 
pects  to  continue  music  study  in  col¬ 
lege  should  (1)  participate  in  per¬ 
forming  groups,  (2)  contact  a  body 
of  musical  literature  usually  termed 
the  standard  repertoire,  (3)  acquire 
an  accurate  and  reasonably  extensive 
terminology  in  music,  and  (4)  be 
grounded  in  fundamental  techniques. 
This  will  leave  to  the  college  the  more 
advanced  technical  courses,  the  study 
of  music  history  and  criticism  on  a 
mature  level,  introduction  to  research, 
and  music  pedogogy. 


S  Palmer,  Archie  M..  ‘ ‘Choosing  High  School  Courses  with  the  Aim  of  Preparing  for  Col¬ 
lege,”  “School  and  Society,”  Oct.  1930,  32;  614  518. 


Screening  College  Music  Freshmen 


By  IRVING  CHEYETTE 


SINCE  colleges  are  now  deluged 
with  applicants  for  admission  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  G.  I.  Bill  and  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  draft  of  eighteen  year 
olds,  they  are  in  a  better  position  to 
raise  the  entrance  requirements  in 
terms  of  scholastic  and  special  apti¬ 
tudes.  This  must  be  done  in  order  to 
insure  that  mediocre  talent  is  not  be¬ 
ing  encouraged  to  enter  the  music 
teaching  profession.  Many  pressures 
will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  adminis¬ 
trative  authorities  to  admit  individ¬ 
uals  who  are  incapable  of  successfully 
pursuing  college  work.  Some  objec¬ 


tive  battery  of  tests  and  interview 
procedures  must  be  devised,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  special  aptitude  fields. 
These  tests  must  provide  a  fairly  ac¬ 
curate  measurement  of  abilities  and 
aptitudes  which  will  convince  both 
applicants  and  their  parents  of  the 
validity  of  rejection  or  acceptance  for 
college  work. 

The  screening  procedures  which  we 
have  established  at  this  institution  are 
probably  in  use  in  many  other  colleges. 
The  techniques  we  have  devised  for 
screening  these  college  freshmen  in¬ 
corporate  the  following  steps: 


MUSIC  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 
Fbeshman  Pbofile  Chakt 

I,  Name  . Date  . Class . 

High  School  . City . No.  in  Grad.  Class . 

High  School  Ranking .  Musical  Organizations  No.  Years 

High  School  Courses  Choir  Part  Sung:  . 

.  Orchestra  Instruments :  . 

.  Band  Instrument :  . 

.  Chamber  Music:  . 

II.  Performance  Tests :  Quality  0-5  Sightreading  Ability :  Grade  0-10 

a.  Voice :  . 

b.  Piano:  . 

c.  Instrument :  . 

d.  Dictation :  . . . 

e.  Sightsinging:  . 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Dr.  Irving  Cheyette, 
director  of  mu»ic  at  the  State  Teachert 
College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania  has  had 
extensive  experience  in  developing  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  preparation  of  music  edu¬ 
cators  for  teaching.  Until  recently  he  was 
one  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference.  During 
recent  years  he  has  appeared  as  quest 
conductor,  adjudicator,  and  speaker  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  surrounding  vicinity. 

In  his  article.  Dr.  Cheyette  deals  with 
a  subject  which  is  baffling  educators  in 
collegiate  institutions  this  fall.  Educators 
with  any  sense  of  intellectual  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  institution  they  represent 
must  eventually  face  the  fundamental 
problem  with  whieh  this  article  is  con¬ 
cerned. 


1.  Filing  of  an  application  for  col¬ 
lege  entrance  including  the  principal’s 
report  on  academic  standing.  The 
student  must  stand  in  the  upper  half 
of  his  class.  If  in  the  lower  half  he 
must  take  a  scholastic  aptitude  test, 
and  have  an  I.Q.  of  110  or  more.  His 
medical  report  must  show  good  health 
over  a  period  of  years. 

2.  The  student  must  report  for  a 
personal  interview  and  audition.  At 
this  time  his  Freshman  Profile  Chart 
is  filled  out.  It  asks  for  information 
about  his  participation  in  musical  ac- 
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tivities  both  in  and  out  of  high  school. 
Questions  are  asked  relative  to  his  mu¬ 
sical  interests,  community  participa¬ 
tion,  favorite  radio  programs,  movies, 
and  current  events  in  music. 

3.  A  performance  test  is  given  for 
either  vocal  or  instrumental  players. 
They  are  rated  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  of  study  and  the  amount 
of  their  participation  in  musical 
groups. 

4.  A  performance  test  is  given  in 
sight  reading.  For  this  test  we  use  a 
song  book  used  by  sixth  grade  chil¬ 
dren  ;  a  hymnal  is  also  used.  The  stu¬ 
dent  must  have  the  ability  to  carry  the 
inner  or  bass  voice  in  a  hymn  tune. 
The  quality  of  this  performance  must 
be  good. 

5.  An  ear  training  test  is  given  to 
recognize  meters  in  2/4,  3/4,  and  6/8. 
He  must  have  the  ability  to  discern 
rhythmic  patterns  of  eighths,  quarters, 
up-beat  at  start  of  song;  recognition 
must  be  made  of  tonal  patterns  of  scal- 
ic  lines,  and  chord  intervals  by  pitch 
names,  sol-fa,  or  numerals.  A  folk 
song  is  used  in  this  test. 

6.  A  personality  rating  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  interviewer. 

7.  A  musical  aptitude  test  is  ad¬ 
ministered  three  times  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  The  test  that  is  used 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Stephen  Farnum 
as  a  prognostic  aid  in  finding  the  best 
students  for  an  instrumental  music 
program.  It  is  called  the  EAST 
PROVIDENCE  MUSICAL  APTI¬ 
TUDE  TEST.  It  is  based  upon  se¬ 
lected  items  from  the  following  tests: 

Strouse  Information  Test. 

Seashore  records  (Series  B)  for 
Pitch,  Tonal  Memory,  Timbre. 

Song  recognition  from  the  Strouse 
Test. 


Form  3  of  the  Torgerson-Fahnstodt 
Test. 

Enuth  Achievement  Test,  Division 
3,  Form  A  9-18. 

Kwalwasser-Dykema  Test  for  Tonal 
Movement. 

Drake  Musical  Memory  Test  Form 
A. 

In  addition,  a  written  ear  training 
test  is  given  to  the  students.  They 
must  be  able  to  indicate  key  signatures, 
recognize  meter,  pitch,  and  rhythm  in 
ten  phrases  employing  different  keys 
and  meters.  This  is  not  a  part  of  the 
EAST  PROVIDENCE  MUSICAL 
APTITUDE  TEST. 

A  profile  chart  is  compiled  for  each 
student.  An  average  of  85  per  cent 
is  required  for  passing.  The  items 
weighted  most  heavily  are  the  ear- 
training,  sight-reading,  tonal  memory, 
and  tonal  movement  tests. 

8.  A  questionnaire  is  then  sent  to 
the  supervisor  of  music  in  the  home 
community  of  each  candidate.  This 
comprehensive  inquiry  serves  to  fur¬ 
ther  aid  the  interview’er  in  evaluating 
the  candidate.  Upon  many  occasions 
the  supervisor  will  add  a  personal  let¬ 
ter  that  will  amplify  a  given  candi¬ 
date’s  qualifications. 

It  is  only  after  all  questionaire  and 
testing  materials  are  assembled  that  a 
judgment  i%  made  concerning  a  candi¬ 
date’s  musical  qualifications.  A  res- 
sume  of  the  various  reports  may  prove 
profitable  at  this  point.  They  are: 
the  scholastic  achievement  record,  med¬ 
ical  report,  interview  report,  audition 
report,  musical  aptitude  profile,  and 
the  local  supervisor’s  questionnaire. 
This  comprehensive  battery  of  reports 
should  indicate  the  serious  purpose¬ 
fulness  of  the  Indiana,  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers  College  Freshmen  Mu¬ 
sic  Screening  Program. 


PEBSONALITY  BATING  SHEET 


.College  curriculum  ... 
Bank  and  Number  in 


Name 


School  ClaM 


Bank  Number  Interriewer 


Address  of  applicant 


Lowest 


Please  Distribute  Batings 


Highest 


Comment  -UlTe  Bea: 
Describe 


specific  actions 


1.  Appearance  (Comment  on  any 
physical  defects;  hearing,  vi- 
sion,  deformities,  obesity _ 


2.  Voire  (Note  defects 


harsh, 


shrill,  nasal,  lisp,  stammering, 
peculiar  accent,  tongue-tie, 
hoarseness,  (Note  extreme  un¬ 
pleasantness) _ 


3.  U»e  of  Enoli$h  (Note  errors  in 
speech ) 


4.  Culture  (Judge  from  reading, 
speaking,  manner,  comments  on 


home  life  and  experiences) 


5.  Respect  For  Riyhts  of  Others 


(Ability  to  put  one’s  self  in 
another’s  place ;  to  see  from  an¬ 
other’s  viewpoint ;  considera¬ 
tion  of  parents,  interviewers, 

and  others) _ 

6.  Aggressiteness  (A  Dynamic, 
forceful  person  who  seeks  re¬ 
sponsibility,  has  initiative  and 


good  address) 


7.  Emotional  Poise  (Cotil-headed, 


resourceful,  self-controlled,  so¬ 
ciable,  at  ease,  commands  situ¬ 


ation) 


8.  Degree  of  Self  Esteem:  (Scale 


from  offensive  self-esteem  as 
low  to  proper  modesty  and  self- 

forget fullness,  as  high) _ 

9.  General  Disposition  to  be 
Agreeable:  Cheerful,  gracious, 
pleasant,  tolerant,  rather  than 
hypercritical,  ill-humored,  mo¬ 
rose. 


10.  Apprehension  (Quick  and  pro¬ 


found.  Sees  the  point  and 
makes  quick  and  sound  inter- 

pretation.) _ 

11.  Sense  of  Humor  (Distinguish 
from  mere  sparkle  and  surface 


plea  s.Tnt  ness. ) 


12.  PREDICTION  OF  TEACHING  D  C-  C  C-|-  B  B+A 

13.  PREDIC.  OF  SCHOLARSHIP  P  D  C-  C  C-f  B  B-hA 


EACH  INTERVIEWER  MUST  MAKE  A  GENERAL  COMMENT  OF  EVALUA’nON: 
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FRESHMAN  MUSIC  PROFILE  CHART 

I 

East  Pboviocnce  Inventoby  Test 


Information 


Keys 

StBff _ 

Meter _ 

Rhythm _ 

Pitch  (Seashore) 


Tunbre  (Seashore) 


Memory  (Seashore) 


Song  Recognition 


Sightreading 


Melodic  Memory 


Melodic  Taste 


Melodic  Discrimination 


Rythmic  Recognition  _ 


Written  Ear  Training 


GRADES  IN  MUSIC 
Courses  FIRST  SEMESTER 


Ear  Training 


Sight  Reading _  _ 


Harmony 


Piano 


Voice 


Instruments _ 

(lioir _ 

Band 


Orchestra 


Faculty  Rating 


Remarks : 


10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 


If  a  Student  finally  receives  admis¬ 
sion,  that  in  itself  is  no  guarantee  of 
successful  achievement  in  college.  The 
screening  process  is  a  constant  one,  and 
the  student  is  again  evaluated  against 
bis  actual  achievement  record  at  the 
end  of  each  semester.  Faculty  ratings 
of  musicality  and  personality  are  kept 
with  each  student’s  records.  These 
are  correlated  with  both  achievement 
and  entrance  test  records.  This  helps 
the  music  department  to  determine 
whether  its  testing  procedures  are  re¬ 
liable  and  valid. 


Academic  requirements  for  sopho¬ 
more  and  junior  standing  are  further 
hurdles  which  each  student  must  meet 
along  with  performance  requirements 
in  piano,  voice,  and  instrumental  play¬ 
ing.  A  “C”  average  in  all  theoretical 
and  methods  courses  must  be  maintain¬ 
ed. 

The  final  hurdle  in  the  senior  year 
of  student  teaching  may  also  wash  out 
candidates  for  graduation.  This  has 
never  occurred,  since  the  weakest  can¬ 
didates  are  screened  out  before  they 
achieve  senior  standing. 
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LOCAL  SUPERVISOR  QUESTIONNAIRE 
I.  Student  Pertonality  Rating. 

(Rate  the  student  on  the  following  points  socording  to  this  scale:) 

SUPERIOR  (5);  GOOD  (4);  AVERAGE  (3);  INFERIOR  (2);  VERY  POOR  (1) 


1.  Emotional  stability  . 

2.  Initiative  . 

3.  Resourcefulness  . 

4.  Sense  of  responsibility  . 

5.  Cooperative  attitude  . 

8.  Ability  to  work  with  other  students  . 

7.  Perseverance  . 

8.  Sense  of  Humor  . 

9.  Enthusiasm  . 

. .  . 

10.  Appearance  . 

n.  Mutieal  Rating. 

(Rate  as  in  I) 

1.  Instrumental  —  Main  Instrument  (Name)  . 

Other  Instruments  (Name)  . 

2.  Piano  Background  . 

Accompanying  ability  . 

3.  Vocal  —  Singing  Voice  . 

III.  Mutieal  Training. 

1.  Has  the  student  studied  privately  —  Instrumental  and  vocal? 

Approximate  number  of  years  . 

2.  Has  student  had  class  instruction  —  vocal  and  instrumental? 


3.  Has  student  studied  any  of  the  following?  (Underscore) 

Elementary  theory;  advanced  theory;  music  appreciation;  music  history; 
composition. 

IV.  General  Music  Experience. 

A.  School  Experience: 

1.  Underscore  those  organizations  in  which  the  student  participated : 

Band ;  Orchestra ;  Mixed  Chorus ;  Girls  Chorus ;  Boys  Chorus ;  A  Capells 
choir. 

Others  . 

2.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  student  leadership?  (Underscore) 

Student  conducting;  responsibility  of  section;  librarian;  officers  of  a 
musical  organization;  organizing  and  conducting  small  ensembles;  dance 
band  leader. 

Others  . 

3.  Participation  in  small  ensemble  work:  (Indicate  types  of  ensembles) 


4.  What  solo  work  has  student  done?  . 

5.  Has  student  attended  any  state,  sectional,  or  county  festivals  or  contests? 


B.  Community  Musical  Activities : 

1.  Has  student  participated  in  any  instrumental  or  choral  activities  such  as 
(underscore)  community  choruses;  local  symphony  orchestras;  local  bands; 
dance  orchestras. 

Others  . 

2.  Has  student  participated  in  church  choirs;  church  instrumental  groups; 
org^n  playing.  (Underscore) 

C.  Actual  Teaching  Situations : 

1.  Has  student  helped  the  music  teacher  in  teaching  other  students  either 

vocally  or  instrumentally?  . 

2.  Has  student  had  experience  in  teaching  folk  songs  and  dances  in  situations 

such  as  summer  playground  work?  . 

. Other  Activities  . 

3.  Was  reaction  of  classmates  to  this  student’s  teaching  favorable  or  un¬ 
favorable?  . 

V.  Give  any  other  comments  that  will  help  to  evaluate  the  student  musically  not 
included  in  the  above  points. 


I 

A  Forward  Looking  Program  for 
Music  Education  in  the  South 


Hy  LLOYD  V. 

HE  practices  and  foundations  of 
music  education  in  the  South  are 
essentially  the  same  of  those 
found  in  any  other  regions  of  this 
country.  There  are  minor  details  here 
and  there  which  are  more  or  less  in¬ 
herently  different  but  the  overfall 
approach  to  all  our  plans  for  the 
future  will  be  very  much  the  same  re¬ 
gardless  of  regions.  *’  For  the  purpose 
at  hand  however,  attention  is  directed 
to  four  things  which  seem  to  merit 
the  serious  consideration  of  all  those 
concerned  with  the  future  of  music 
education  in  the  South. 

PHILOSOPHY 

The  establishment  of  a  concept 
w’hich  will  serve  as  the  foundation 
upon  which  w’e  can  build  our  future 
structure  is  of  paramount  importance 
and  the  following  su^estion  is  offered 
with  the  view  that  it  may  prove  to  be 
the  point  of  departure  in  our  thinking. 

^[usic  has  come  into  its  own  in  this 
country.  It  has  assumed  an  ever 

ji 

EDITOR'S  NOTE  :  Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Funchens 
U  at  the  present  time  State  Supervisor  of 
Musie  of  Louisiana.  Then  too,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Musie  Edueators 
Conferenec  he  is  in  a  foeal  position  to  be- 
eome  sensitized  to  the  many  problems 
tehieh  beset  musie  edueation  in  the  South. 
The  state  tehieh  he  represents  has  made 
notable  progress  in  the  last  deeade 
through  expansion  of  musie  opportunities 
for  its  eitizens. 

In  this  artiele  Dr.  Ftinehess  points  out 
four  phases  of  a  musie  edueation  pro¬ 
gram  u'hieh  he  believes  trill  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  furthering  the  progress  of 
music  edueation  in  the  South. 


FUNCHESS 

mounting  place  in  the  lives  of  more 
and  more  people  and  the  extent  and 
magnitude  of  its  influence  are  impos¬ 
sible  to  determine  and  predict.  It  is 
even  questionable  whether  musicians 
themselves  are  actually  aw’are  of  the 
strength  and  power  inherent  in  their 
art.  The  problem  then  appears  to  be 
tf  learn  more  and  more  about  its 
strength  and  to  organize  our  efforts  so 
as  to  cause  music  to  serve  in  a  more 
constructive  way  the  needs  of  all  man¬ 
kind.  It  is  here  that  we  find  comfort 
in  knowing  that  musie  has  to  do  with 
the  way  people  feel,  and  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  the  way  they  feel  is  the 
way  they  act. 

An  acceptance  of  this  concept  pro¬ 
vides  us  w’ith  something  surrounding 
which  we  organize  our  efforts  and  em¬ 
bark  upon  a  program  of  activities 
w'hich  will  be  large  in  scope  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  influence.  Though  there 
are  many  problems  and  difficulties  con¬ 
nected  with  such  a  program,  we  should 
do  that  which  w’e  have  always  done  and 
meet  them  with  the  courage  of  our 
convictions  and  with  an  enthsusiasm 
for  an  ideal.  Such  an  ideal  may  be 
(xpressed  in  this  manner:  MUSIC 
FOR  WORLD  FELLOWSHIP. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION 

When  the  foundations  for  our  be¬ 
liefs  have  become  established,  we  are 
then  ready  to  begin  the  framework  of 
p  program  which  will  meet  the  needs 
and  serve  the  purpose  of  our  ideal. 
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One  of  the  first  problems  with  which 
we  are  faced  in  the  South  is  that  of 
extending  and  improving  our  teacher- 
education  program.  Several  of  the 
states  in  this  region  are  still  dependent 
upon  a  system  of  teacher  education 
which  fails  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
niands  and  needs  in  the  schools  and 
communities.  In  a  few  instances,  col¬ 
leges  prepare  practically  all  their  stu¬ 
dents  as  professional  performers,  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  students  are 
most  likely  to  become  involved  in  the 
teaching  of  music  as  a  profession.  All 
music  teachers  should  be  good  per¬ 
formers  but  any  approach  based  upon 
this  fact  alone  is  very  likely  to  meet 
with  failure.  Serious  study  of  this 
problem  has  been  made  by  a  committee 
composed  of  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Music  and 
the  National  Association  of  Teachers 
Colleges.  Their  findings  and  recom- 
njendations  will  serve  a  good  purpose 
for  those  interested  in  this  question. 
Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  our 
efforts  in  this  connection,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
majority  of  our  schools  have  small  en¬ 
rollments  and  are  located  in  small 
communities.  This  in  itself  suggests 
that  teachers  of  music  are  likely  to  be 
called  upon  to  function  in  all  fields 
of  music  education,  and  that  they 
should  be  prepared  accordingly.  They 
should  be  Jn  a  position  to  offer  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  field  of  elementary  vocal 
music,  to  direct  the  vocal  instruction 
in  the  high  school  and  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  teaching  of  instrumental 
music  throughout  the  entire  school. 
This  means  that  an  extensive  program 
of  studies  in  college  will  be  necessary 
and  that  the  time  element  likely  will 
be  increased  to  five  years.  The  only 
alternative  is  to  encourage  high  school 


students  who  plan  to  become  music 
teachers  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  prepare  themselves 
prior  to  entering  college.  The  ability 
to  play  the  piano,  for  instance,  is  of 
extreme  importance  to  all  music  teach¬ 
ers  and  preparation  in  this  direction 
may  be  done  very  well  in  the  second¬ 
ary  school.  The  task  of  preparing 
qualified  music  teachers  is  a  major 
one  and  if  our  purposes  are  to  be 
served  best  we  shall  have  to  meet  it 
with  the  best  resources  at  our  com¬ 
mand. 

The  implementation  of  a  dynamic 
music  education  program  resting  upon 
the  concept  described  above  will  be 
more  fruitful  if  two  things  are  made 
to  prevail. 

STATE  SUPERVISION 

Several  of  the  southern  states  have 
already  initiated  programs  of  state¬ 
wide  supervision  of  music  education 
and  the  results  certainly  would  sup- 
jK)rt  the  idea  of  including  similar 
services  in  all  the  other  State  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Education.  Alabama,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Louisiana  are  the  states 
which  offer  these  services  and  perti¬ 
nent  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  the  respective  State  Superin¬ 
tendents.  Much  good  can  come  from 
such  programs  and  everything  possi¬ 
ble  should  be  done  to  foster  the  idea. 

Professional  Organization 

It  is  highly  important  that  music 
teachers  become  affiliated  with  and 
take  an  active  part  in  a  professional 
organization  which  is  designed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  ideals  and  aspira¬ 
tions.  Here  again,  a  number  of  states 
in  the  South  have  taken  the  lead  in 
the  establishment  of  such  professional 
organizations  and  the  experience 
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gained,  definitely  suggests  similar  ac¬ 
tions  in  other  states.  Information  re¬ 
garding  the  establishment  and  fune- 
tions  of  such  organizations  may  be 
secured  by  writing  the  Music  Educa¬ 
tors  National  Conference.  64  East 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago  4,  Illin¬ 
ois. 

Finally,  our  pr<^am  of  music  edu¬ 


cation  should  be  based  upon  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  we  are  working  in  a  field 
of  interest  which  is  of  universal 
appeal.  Whatever  our  efforts  may  be, 
let  us  make  sure  that  we  have  provided 
ways  and  means  so  that  those  who 
wish  to  explore  and  develop  their  in¬ 
terests  in  music  may  do  so  to  the 
limit  of  their  ability. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Shakespeare’s  History  Plays.  By  E.  M. 
W.  Tillyard.  New  York.  The  Macmillan 
Ck>mpany.  1946.  vili  and  S36  pages.  $3.00. 

In  this  thoroughly  interesting  discus¬ 
sion  of  Shakespeare’s  history  plays.  Dr. 
Tillyard  points  out  the  amazing  grasp 
Shakespeare  had  upon  the  philosophy  of 
history  current  in  Tudor  times.  A  very 
complete  background,  both  historical  and 
literary,  is  given  first  and  consideration 
of  such  source  materials  as  the  old  chron¬ 
icle  plays,  the  morality  plays,  and  the 
homilies  of  the  English  Church  follows. 
Dr.  Tillyard  then  studies  in  sufficient  de¬ 
tail  the  plays  themselves.  There  is  much 
original  criticism  on  these  often  neglected 
and  misunderstood  plays,  the  three  parts 
of  Henry  VI  and  Richard  III.  The  second 
tetralogy,  Richard  II,  the  two  parts  of 
Henry  IV,  and  Henry  V,  falls  into  an  in¬ 
dependent  literary  domain,  neither  comedy 
cor  tragedy.  Dr.  Tillyard  indicates  that 
the  plays  comprising  this  second  tetralogy 
present  in  dramatic  form  Shakespeare’s 
epic  idea  of  England.  There  is  also  a 
brief  chapter  on  Macbeth,  a  more  political 
play  than  is  sometimes  thought.  Through¬ 
out  Dr.  Tillyard  points  out  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  patterns  of  thought  concerning 
the  order  of  the  universe  and  he  demon¬ 
strates  how  Shakespeare  worked  out  his 
plays,  with  all  their  confiicting  forces  and 
disorders,  on  the  basis  of  the  current 
thought.  Dr.  Tillyard,  an  internationally 
recognized  scholar  and  critic  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  period,  is  Fellow  of  Jesus  College 
and  University  Lecturer  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  —  WnxiAM  P.  Scabs,  New 
York  University. 


Industry  in  America.  By  Charles  H. 
Seaver.  New  York.  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1046.  xiv  and  335  pages.  $1.60. 

The  development  of  industry  in  the 
United  States  constitutes  a  story  of  fab¬ 
ulous  dimensions.  Moreover,  to  under¬ 
stand  and  to  evaluate  the  American  way 
of  industry  is  to  be  prepared,  soundly, 
and  fully,  to  participate  wisely  and  criti¬ 
cally  in  the  life  of  the  twentieth-century 
United  States. 

Industry  in  America  is  intended  as  a 
teaching  tool  for  use  in  secondary  schools 
where  young  Americans  can  trace  the 
evolution  of  our  industrial  society  as  an 
integrral  part  of  their  social  studies  experi¬ 
ence.  The  method  of  approach  is  that  of 
sound  educational  psychology.  Pertinent 
aspects  of  modern  industry  are  considered 
first.  There  follows  the  historical  survey 
of  how  American  Industry  grew  from 
simple  origins  to  its  present  status.  Fin¬ 
ally,  key  phases  of  American  industry  are 
treated  and  emphasis  is  directed  to  the 
relationships  of  the  other  institutions  of 
American  life  to  our  industry.  The  text 
is  presented  in  a  forthright  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  manner. 

The  present  reviewer  sees  in  this  volume 
the  answer  to  a  problem  that  has  for  long 
beset  those  in  charge  of  social  studies  in 
the  vocational-industrial  high  school.  Here 
is  an  approach  to  an  aspect  of  the  history 
of  our  country  that  should  prove  most 
stimulating  to  young  people  in  the  voca¬ 
tional  schools.  —  William  P.  Seabs,  New 
York  University. 


The  Flint  Community  Music 
Association 

By  WILLIAM  WELLINGTON  NORTON 


WITH  the  development  of  dem¬ 
ocratic  ideas  every  phase  of 
life  has  been  changed.  This 
slow  evolutionary  process  has  affected 
the  arts  and  only  recently  has  its  im¬ 
pact  been  felt  in  community  music. 
In  our  schools  we  are  stressing  the 
thesis  that  every  child  should  be  given 
musical  opportunity  to  the  extent  of 
his  ability.  We  are  growing  to  appre¬ 
ciate  that  music  functions  in  every 
phase  of  life  and  that  it  belongs  to  all 
the  people  and  not  to  a  selected  few. 

This  participation  in  music  for  the 
joy  of  it  took  on  the  name  of  Com¬ 
munity  Music,  though  for  many  people 
it  denoted  only  community  singing, 
and  that  of  the  “pep-jamming”  con- 
te.st  variety.  Community  Music  is 
not  a  hind  of  music.  It  is  the  social 
use  of  all  music  for  all  the  people.  It 
implies  active  participation  in  some 

j* 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Dr.  William  Welling¬ 
ton  Norton  is  unquestionably  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  leaders  in  the  field  of  organized 
community  music.  Ever  since  the  turn  of 
the  present  century  he  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  Kith  music  education.  He  has  been 
associated  with  the  music  departments  of 
such  schools  as  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  the  University  of  Nebraska,  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Western  Reserve 
University,  Washington  State  College,  and 
the  University  of  Southern  California. 

Just  twenty-five  years  '  ago  he  was 
brought  to  Flint,  Michigan,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  heading-up  a  program  which  many 
people  termed  visionary.  During  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  under  his  leadership, 
the  city  of  Flint  has  achieved  national 
reputation  for  its  effective,  all-inclusive 
program  of  music  activities  for  the  pro- 
^  fessional,  avocational,  and  lay  citizen. 


form  of  a  musical  activity  without 
respect  to  social,  economic,  political, 
religious,  racial,  age  or  sex  differences. 
Music  as  a  hobby,  a  recreation,  a  lei¬ 
sure  time  interest  shares  its  spiritual 
values  with  all  participants.  Its  con¬ 
structive  use  in  bands,  orchestras,  and 
choirs  during  the  adolescent  period 
aids  in  stabilizing  emotions.  It  satis¬ 
fies  the  “gang”  spirit.  This  has  not 
been  appreciated  until  recently.  The 
boy  or  girl  is  only  half  educated  who 
is  prepared  for  a  vocation,  and  we  are 
discovering  that  avocational  interests 
and  activities  need  training  to  the 
greatest  advantage  of  the  individual 
for  his  effective  membership  in  to¬ 
morrow’s  society. 

Early  in  the  century,  Flint,  Michi¬ 
gan  organized  a  Choral  Union,  secured 
a  superior  conductor,  presented  ex¬ 
ceptional  programs  but  always  with 
such  limited  patronage  that  the  annual 
deficit  became  a  part  of  its  tradition. 
The  late  J.  Dallas  Dort,  President  of 
the  Dort  Motor  Car  Company,  rescued 
the  Choral  Union  each  year  from  its 
financial  dilemma.  Upon  inquiry  he 
found  that  very  few  of  his  employees 
attended  the  programs  largely  because 
they  had  not  been  educated  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  type  of  programs  which  were 
offered.  Because  of  President  Dort’s 
interest  in  music  a  group  of  citizens 
who  were  interested  in  forming  an 
agency  for  coordinating  and  under¬ 
writing  music  activities  and  their  ex¬ 
pense  were  called  together. 
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In  1917  the  Flint  Community 
Music  Association  was  formed  with 
financial  support  from  the  Manufac¬ 
turer’s  Association,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Musical  participation  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  senior  high 
school  was  coordinated  with  the  adxdt 
music  activities  in  the  city.  George 
Oscar  Bowen  was  secured  as  the  first 
music  organizer.  The  initial  activity 
was  the  Choral  Union  which  changed 
its  name  to  that  of  the  Community 
Chorus.  Several  song  leaders  and 
accompanists  were  employed  to  carry 
on  community  singing  in  the  Buick, 
Chevrolet,  Dort,  and  other  industrial 
plants  and  civic  centers.  A  community 
orchestra  was  formed  which  later  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  present  Flint  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  of  ninety  players. 
General  city-wide  community  sings 
were  organized  for  each  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  Professional  band  concerts 
were  held  in  the  parks  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  at  the  Masonic  Temple  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.  All  programs  were 
free  of  admission  charges. 

In  the  spring  of  1921  the  writer 
succeeded  Mr.  Bowen  as  music  organ¬ 
izer.  A  more  comprehensive  program 
was  developed.  As  a  foundation  for 
the  new  program,  the  writer  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  school  music  of  the 
city  should  be  greatly  expanded.  The 
a  cappella  choirs  were  given  great  im¬ 
petus  under  the  leadership  of  Olaf  C. 
Christiansen  and  Jacob  A.  Evanson. 
A  comprehensive  program  of  orches¬ 
tra,  band,  and  theory  work  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  grade,  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  A  special  feature  of  the 
program  was  the  all-city  grade  band 
and  orchestra.  Flint’s  music  super¬ 
visor,  Miss  Emeline  E.  Fisher,  was 
instrumental  in  developing  an  inten¬ 


sive  program  of  vocal  music  in  the  | 
grade  and  junior  high  schools.  I 

For  many  years  before  the  term  i 

“Community  Music”  was  used,  there  j| 

existed  many  groups  which  were  * 

largely  choral  in  character  and  called 
by  various  names,  such  as :  Choral  H 

Union,  Oratoria  Society,  Bach  Choir,  f, 

Mendelssohn  Choir,  MacDowell  Club,  *1 

and  the  Orpheus  Club.  They  all  I 

sang  for  the  love  of  singing.  Many  | 

orchestras  and  some  bands,  grew  up  f 

in  the  same  manner.  Though  the  j 

groups  are  maintained  on  an  amateur 
basis,  their  achievements  have  been  I 
astonishing.  The  more  amateur  par¬ 
ticipants  we  can  assemble  the  more 
intelligent  will  become  our  audiences 
to  appreciate  fine  professional  music 
performance. 

The  community  orchestra,  origin¬ 
ally  composed  of  twenty-two  players 
is  now  called  the  Flint  Symphony. 
Today  it  is  composed  of  ninety 
players.  Among  its  personnel  are 
players,  advanced  amateurs,  teachers, 
and  a  few  excellent  high  school  musi- 
lians.  Many  of  the  members  of  this 
organization  received  their  musical 
training  in  the  city’s  public  schools.  1 
Each  year  the  orchestra  gives  four 
symphony  concerts,  one  children’s  con¬ 
cert,  and  it  also  plays  for  the  Choral 
Union  productions.  Thirty-five  of  its 
members  play  for  the  Civic  Opera 
season.  The  orchestra  belongs  to  the 
Michigan  Civic  Orchestra  Association 
which  gives  a  massed  orchestra  concert 
each  year. 

The  Choral  Union  is  composed  of 
two  hundred  singers.  These  people 
who  were  drawn  from  every  walk  of 
life  used  to  give  but  two  programs 
each  season.  The  Messiah  was  regu¬ 
larly  given  in  December.  This  was 
followed  by  another  oratorio  or  mixed 
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choral  presentation  in  the  spring.  In 
the  spring  of  1928  the  Union  with  the 
assistance  of  an  imported  cast  pro¬ 
duced  Verdi’s  “Aida”  The  following 
year  Gounod’s  “Faust”  was  offered. 
Since  1931,  the  opera  division  of  the 
Choral  Union  has  given  fifteen  sea¬ 
sons  of  grand  opera.  This  outgrowth 
vhich  has  developed  as  the  Flint 
Civic  Opera  Association  has  had  the 
assistance  of  the  local  symphony 
orchestra.  Some  of  the  operas  given 
include,  Shanewis,  Carmen,  Martha, 
II  Trovatore,  Rigoletto,  Pagliacci, 
Aida,  Faust,  La  Traviata,  Samson 
and  Uelilah,  The  Barted  Bride,  Othel¬ 
lo,  and  Solomon  and  Balkis.  Many 
of  these  have  been  given  several  per¬ 
formances.  With  eighty-five  local 
soloists  appearing  in  the  casts  during 
the  life  of  the  project,  these  opera 
activities  have  afforded  the  finest  of 
Flint’s  musicians  real  opportunities 
for  dynamic  living. 

The  original  Buick  Male  Chorus  of 
1922  developed  into  the  Industrial 
Mutual  Association  Glee  Club  which 
included  members  from  many  indus¬ 
trial  organizations.  Later,  to  incor¬ 
porate  professional  and  business  men 
it  became  independent  and  city-wide 
in  character.  This  chorus  maintains 
itself.  As  a  city-wide  group  the  music 
organizer  is  its  conductor.  The  chorus 
with  three  other  Flint  Male  choruses 
belongs  to  the  Michigan  Male  Chorus 
Association  which  is  a  division  of  the 
Associated  Male  Choruses  of  America. 
They  participated  in  a  Mid-West  Sing 
in  1946  at  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
which  included  twelve  hundred  Asso¬ 
ciation  singers  from  Wisconsin,  Illin¬ 
ois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan. 

Present  OrganizcUion 

As  now  organized  the  Flint  Com¬ 
munity  Music  Association  has  a  board 


of  directors  of  seventeen  representa¬ 
tive  citizens.  Four  are  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  three  ex- 
rfficio  members  from  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  and  ten  members  are  elected  at- 
large.  Of  the  latter  ten,  five  are 
elected  each  year  for  a  two  year  term. 
When  the  Manufacturer’s  Association 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  with¬ 
drew  their  financial  support,  the  city 
government  contributed  for  a  time  and 
the  Music  Association  was  taken  into 
the  Community  Chest  as  a  character- 
building  social  agency.  Now,  an  exe¬ 
cutive  committee  meets  monthly  to 
carry  on  the  routine  business  of  the 
Association. 

Loan  Facilities 

Today  the  Community  Music  Asso¬ 
ciation  maintains  a  loan  library  which 
includes  orchestra,  band,  and  choral 
music  for  large  groups.  There  is  also 
music  for  church  choirs,  small  instru¬ 
ments,  assemblies,  trios,  duets,  and 
and  solos.  The  choral  reference 
library  has  about  seventeen  thousand 
single  copies  for  mixed,  male,  and  fe¬ 
male  voices  in  various  arrangements. 
This  library  service  is  available  to 
all  citizens.  A  library  of  books  on 
music  and  music  education  is  main¬ 
tained.  Song  books  for  community 
singing  are  likewise  available. 

The  loan  of  instruments  is  largely 
confined  to  symphony  orchestra  mem¬ 
bers — violas,  bass  viols,  oboes,  Eng^ 
lish  horns,  bass  clarinets,  bassoons, 
contra-bassoons,  French  horns,  bass 
trombones,  tympani,  and  celestra  are 
available  to  all  needing  such  instru¬ 
ments.  Several  violins  are  available 
to  grade  school  children  who  are  be¬ 
ginning  its  study. 

Regularly  Scheduled  Activities 

The  Christmastide  Festival  is  co- 
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ordinated  through  the  Association  with 
all  musical  groups  of  the  schools, 
churches,  industries,  lodges,  mercantile 
establishments,  the  city  givernment, 
etc.  This  festival  includes  the  Mes¬ 
siah  production  with  a  stage  panto¬ 
mime  produced  by  Dr.  H.  Augustine 
Smith  of  Boston.  The  principals  are 
provided  by  the  Flint  Community 
Players  and  additional  groups  are 
furnished  by  the  various  high  school 
dramatic  departments.  The  vocal 
soloists  are  selected  from  the  Choral 
Union.  Each  singer  is  assigned  to  one 
solo  number.  An  audience  of  seven 
thousand  people  usually  attends  each 
performance.  Many  groups  cooper¬ 
ate  in  furnishing  carol  singers  for  wel¬ 
fare  institutions,  hospitals,  and  shut- 
ins. 

The  Church  Choir  Festival  each 
Spring  is  handled  by  the  Choir  Direc¬ 
tors  Association.  Each  year  a  massed 
choir  presentation  is  given.  A  dis¬ 
criminative  program  of  sacred  music 
is  offered  to  the  public  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  some  well  known  conductor. 

National  Music  Week  is  observed 
each  year.  A  program  coordinating 
every  musical  activity  in  the  com¬ 
munity  is  offered  to  the  citizens  of 
Flint.  During  the  period  of  celebra¬ 
tion  nearly  three  hundred  programs 
are  presented. 

The  Association  also  cooperates  with 
the  International  Institute  in  its  music 
activities  for  the  foreign-born. 

Training  Schools  for  song  leaders, 
choir  directors,  and  orchestra  and  band 
leaders,  are  conducted  whenever  the 
need  arises. 

The  Association’s  files  are  used  for 
the  Flint  Music  Survey.  Constant  re¬ 
vision  is  required  in  order  that  they 
may  serve  all  musical  and  non-musical 


civic  groups.  Directors  of  bands,  j- 

orchestras,  choirs,  private  teacher,  and  I 

professional  musicians  are  constantly  I 

referring  to  this  feature  of  the  serv- 
ices.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  indicates  that  some  thirty-five  i 

independent  civic  musical  or^niza-  ^ 

tions  are  constantly  being  coordinated.  f 

Most  civic  music  activities  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  are  single,  in-  ; 
dependent,  and  non-coordinated  units  j 
functioning  without  community  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose.  Community  Music 
Associations  such  as  the  one  herein 
described  are  not  common.  Enter¬ 
prises  comparable  to  Flint,  Michigan’s 
will  be  found  in  Independence, 
Missouri  and  in  Redlands,  California. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles,  California  , 
handles  its  music  activities  through 
the  Municipal  Art  and  Music  Com-  | 
mission  with  a  Bureau  of  Music.  In  ^ 
San  Jose,  California  all  the  fine  arts  | 
have  come  together  under  the  leader-  ! 
ship  of  the  Adult  Education  Divisi<m 
of  the  Public  Schools.  The  field  of  I 
musical  coordination  needs  trained  | 

leadership.  This  is  an  area  of  music  j 
education  that  has  a  paucity  of  leader-  | 
ship.  Universities  and  colleges  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  opportunities 
this  type  of  community  leadership 
offers  and  they  are  beginning  to  offer  - 
courses  for  preparation  in  this  field. 

Community  music  signifies  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  satisfying  the  craving  of  the 
people  for  enriched  living  experiences 
through  the  medium  of  music.  The 
real  values  of  such  a  program  are  to  be 
found  in  the  experiences  which  its 
participants  actually  receive.  The  real 
importance  of  such  a  program  as  here¬ 
in  described  is  in  the  statement,  “Folks 
are  important.” 
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Our  Teaching  ? 

By  JAMES  THOMAS  BRINK 
HecLd  of  the  Science  Department 
Thaddeiis  Stevens  Jr.  High  School 
Williamsport,  Pennsylvania 


Foreword 

TIRING  this  critical  period  of 
human  history  with  the  fate  of 
civilization  endangered  by  the 
possibility  of  atomic  warfare,  with  the 
gradual  breakdown  of  the  home,  with 
so  many  dissatisfied  students  dropping 
out  of  school,  with  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  running  unchecked,  with  an 
army  of  6,000,000  criminals  prowling 
around  these  United  States,  with  our 
mental  institutions  overflowing  with 
patients,  and  with  the  spread  of 
v  i  c  i  o  u  s  undemocratic  philosophies 
throughout  the  country,  our  school 
systems  are  beginning  to  find  them¬ 
selves  openly  criticized  for  failing  to 
discharge  their  responsibilities  to  so¬ 
ciety.  Many  schemes  are  being  pro¬ 
posed  ranging  from  radical  revisions 
in  the  entire  educational  system  down 
to  the  incorporation  of  all  education 
under  a  Federal  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  plans  thus  far  formulated 
advise  the  treatment  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  as  a  single  entity 
in  an  effort  to  bring  about  more  desir¬ 
able  results  in  society. 

The  purpose  of  the  following  work  is 
to  show  that  the  fundamental  out¬ 
comes  of  any  system  of  education  lie 
intrinsically  bound  up  in  the  value  of 
the  individual  teacher’s  work.  With¬ 
out  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  the 


individual  teacher  there  can  be  no  im¬ 
provement  in  the  educational  intern. 
It  follows,  then,  that  the  crux  of  the 
problem  lies  not  in  treating  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  as  a  whole,  but  in  im¬ 
proving  the  value  of  the  individual 
teacher. 

First,  we  will  deal  with  the  common 
misconceptions  in  evaluating  a  teach¬ 
er’s  work,  and  then  we  will  consider 
the  true  purpose  of  teaching  and  the 
necessary  criteria  of  a  good  teacher. 

Common  Misconceptions  Concerning 
the  Value  of  Teaching 

Many  erroneous  judgments  are 
passed  daily  concerning  the  value  of  a 
teacher’s  work  due  to  the  innate  de¬ 
sire  of  humans  to  simplify  the  bases 
for  all  criticism  to  some  simple 
formula.  Thus  some  critics  believe 
that  good  teaching  involves  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  students  to  the  next  grade, 
and,  to  them,  a  teacher’s  ability  can 
be  determined  merely  by  observing 
the  number  of  pupils  passed  and  the 
number  flunked.  They  seem  to  be 
blissfully  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
marks  are  relative  and  not  absolute, 
that  marks  are  often  subjectively  de¬ 
rived,  and  that  marks  are  easily  ma¬ 
nipulated  in  order  to  suit  the  whims 
of  teachers  aware  of  the  fact  that  to 
flunk  many  students  would  be  to  en¬ 
danger  that  teacher’s  reputation. 
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Other  observers  reduce  their  investi¬ 
gations  to  a  study  of  the  amount  of 
written  work  done  by  the  students.  In 
their  opinion,  the  more  written  work 
done  by  the  students,  the  better  the 
teaching  must  of  a  necessity  be.  As 
a  result,  many  conscientious  teachers 
succumb  to  this  common  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  teaching  and  proceed  to  waste 
hours  of  class  time,  forcing  their  stu¬ 
dents  to  practically  recopy  their  text¬ 
books  into  carefully  margined  note¬ 
books.  These  notebooks  are  then 
proudly  placed  on  display  from  time 
to  time  so  that  parents,  as  well  as 
school  officials,  can  see  for  themselves 
how  much  the  children  are  “learning.” 
In  addition  to  this  waste  of  class  time, 
long  and  boring  assignments  are  given 
out  each  day  for  home  work,  for  if 
the  value  of  teaching  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  written  work,  the  teacher 
will  certainly  try  to  keep  up  the 
“good”  work. 

Still  other  critics  simplify  their 
deductions  to  the  simple  query,  “Does 
the  teacher  maintain  strict  disci¬ 
pline?”  Their  determination  of  the 
value  of  teaching  is  that  easy,  for  they 
seem  to  believe  that  the  words  “disci¬ 
pline”  and  “teaching”  are  synonym¬ 
ous.  In  fact  so  prevalent  is  this  de¬ 
lusion  that  many  school  officials  inter¬ 
viewing  prospective  teachers  ask  few, 
if  any,  questions  concerning  the 
teacher’s  philosophy  of  education  or 
the  methods  to  be  employed.  Instead 
the  interview  centers  around  the  issue 
of  strict  discipline  and  the  prospect’s 
ability  to  control  the  students.  There 
is  an  utter  lack  of  understanding  that 
teachers  who  have  reputations  of  being 
rigid  disciplinarians  likewise  have 
notorius  records  of  being  absolute 
failures  so  far  as  good  teaching  is 
concerned.  It  is  the  realization  of 


this  failure  which  causes  so  many 
teachers  to  compensate  by  building  up 
the  dubious  title  of  being  a  strict,  un¬ 
reasonable  teacher. 

With  these  common  fallacies  relied 
upon  to  determine  the  value  of  teach¬ 
ing,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  so  very  many 
beginning  teachers  become  confused 
and  bewildered  in  their  ideas  as  to  the 
true  purpose  of  teaching  and  thereby, 
fail  to  develop  the  personal  criteria  in¬ 
dispensable  to  good  teaching.  They 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  miscon¬ 
ception  popular  in  their  respective  en¬ 
vironments  and  begin  immediately  to 
work  towards  negative  goals,  sowing 
the  seeds  of  boredom,  dislike  of  sub¬ 
ject  and  school,  distrust  and  often 
hatred  of  teacher,  lack  of  friendly  co¬ 
operation,  and  the  desire  to  drop  out 
of  school.  In  some  cases  the  tension 
between  the  students  and  the  teacher 
actually  seems  to  permeate  the  air  of 
the  classroom. 

One  could  continue  “ad  infinitum” 
describing  other  absurdities  of  belief 
■  common  to  those  who  would  set  a  true 
value  on  teaching,  but  why  bore  the 
reader?  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  factors 
involved  in  good  teaching  are  much 
too  complicated  to  reduce  judgment  of 
its  value  to  a  simple  formula.  Only 
when  the  prime  purpose  of  teaching 
and  the  personal  criteria  necessary  to 
reach  this  goal  have  been  fully  estab¬ 
lished  can  an  objective  and  accurate 
measurement  be  made  of  a  teacher’s 
work. 

The  True  Purpose  of  Teaching 

The  fundamental  weakness  of  our 
present  day  teaching  is  our  tendency 
to  bring  into  the  classroom  the  modem 
practices  of  mass  production  and  spe¬ 
cialization.  The  practice  of  mass  edu¬ 
cation,  similar  to  mass  production  in 
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industry,  with  its  accompanying  in¬ 
difference  of  the  individual  child’s 
personality,  must  give  way  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  personal  interest  in  the  indi- 
ndual  child  and  in  the  problems  pecu¬ 
liar  to  that  child.  Children  are  not 
machines;  they  are  self-motivated  per¬ 
sonalities  and  must  be  dealt  with  as 
such. 

Mass  production  in  education,  com- 
nion  in  many  schools  today,  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  its  evil  companion,  speciali¬ 
zation.  Our  modern  professions  which 
deal  with  the  welfare  of  children  have 
literally  pulled  the  child  apart,  so  spe¬ 
cialized  has  become  their  work.  The 
physician  is  concerned  with  the  child’s 
physical  health;  the  psychologist  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  child’s  mental  makeup ; 
the  psychiatrist  probes  into  the  child’s 
emotional  life;  the  clergyman  tries  to 
promote  the  child’s  moral  well  being; 
and  the  sociologist  investigates  the 
child’s  social  welfare.  Many  teachers 
have  followed  this  method  of  speciali¬ 
zation  with  the  belief  that  their  pro¬ 
fession  should  promote  the  mental 
growth  of  the  students. 

The  true  purpose  of  teaching  in¬ 
volves  the  stimulation  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  total  growth  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  child,  that  is,  physically,  men¬ 
tally,  emotionally,  and  morally.  A 
child,  then,  has  five  ages,  instead  of 
just  the  conventional  one  of  time.  For 
example,  a  child  may  be  chronolog¬ 
ically  13  years  of  age,  physically  12 
years  of  age,  mentally  14  years  of  age, 
emotionally  9  years  of  age,  and  mor¬ 
ally  7  years  of  age.  Many  teachers, 
unaware  of  the  necessity  for  total 
growth  in  the  individual  child,  would 
be  complacently  satisfied  that  in  this 
particular  case  good  teaching  has  been 
performed,  for  isn’t  the  child  above 
normal  mentally#  The  truth  of  the 


matter  is  that  here  we  have  an  emo¬ 
tionally  stunted  child  who  is  morally  a 
moron.  This  student,  totally  n^lected 
at  home  and  at  school,  undoubtedly 
will  eventually  join  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  ranks  of  the  delinquent  or  men¬ 
tally  disordered.  Teachers,  by  virtue 
cf  the  fact  that  in  school  they  are  “in 
loco  parentis,”  must  of  necessity,  in 
a  minor  degree  incorporate  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  physician,  a  psychologist,  a 
psychiatrist,  a  clergyman,  and  socio¬ 
logist.  This  expansion  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  and  of  the  activity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher  is  imperative,  if  that 
teacher  is  going  to  approach  the  high 
purpose  of  teaching,  namely,  the 
total  growth  of  the  individual  child, , 
so  that  the  child  may  go  forth  as  a 
fully  developed,  integrated  personality 
capable  of  assuming  a  credited  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  democratic  society. 

Is  the  lack  of  insight  into  the  true 
purpose  of  teaching  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  cause  for  the  present  failure  of 
our  schools  to  turn  out  more  boys  and 
girls  who  are  fully  developed  and  ad¬ 
justed  to  themselves  and  to  their  en¬ 
vironment  ?  Certainly  not,  for  knowl¬ 
edge  alone  can  never  guarantee  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  any  high  objective. 
Knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  teaching 
does  not  insure  the  teacher  that  that 
purpose  will  be  fulfilled.  Nor  does 
ignorance  of  the  true  objective  mean 
that  a  teacher  could  not  conceivably, 
though  unconsciously,  reach  that  goal. 
The  most  responsible  cause  for  the 
failure  in  many  classrooms  is  the  lack, 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  teacher, 
of  certain  personal  criteria  indispen¬ 
sable  to  good  teaching. 

Criteria  for  Good  Teaching 

In  order  to  stimulate  and  promote 
the  total  growth  of  the  individual 
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child,  the  first  prerequisite  is  knowl¬ 
edge,  knowledge  not  only  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  to  be  taught  and  its  allied 
fields,  but  also  knowledge  of  practical 
psychology  that  can  be  used  intelli¬ 
gently  in  dealing  with  the  children  of 
that  particular  age  level.  Ignorance 
cn  the  part  of  a  teacher,  who  should 
symbolize  knowledge,  is  inexcusable 
and  irreparably  impairs,  if  not  totally 
destroys,  the  value  of  a  teacher’s  work. 
The  students  are  quick  to  notice  this 
lack  of  understanding  and  sympathy, 
the  hesitancy,  the  instability,  the 
“passing  of  the  buck,”  the  careful 
“sticking  to  the  book,”  and  the  other 
standard  devices  employed  by  poorly 
equipped  teachers  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  conceal  their  glaring  deficiencies. 
The  inevitable  results  are  that  the 
teacher  soon  loses  the  confidence,  re¬ 
spect,  and  cooperation  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  students.  With  this  loss  of  stu¬ 
dent  rapport,  a  chaotic  condition  de¬ 
velops  in  the  classroom  which  pro¬ 
foundly  interferes  with  the  total 
growth  of  some  of  the  students,  leav¬ 
ing  them  undeveloped  and  partially 
stunted. 

The  second  prerequisite  vitally 
essential  in  good  teaching  is  the  use  of 
sound  teaching  methods,  for  what  does 
ii  avail  a  teacher  to  possess  knowledge 
if  that  teacher  is  helpless  to  impart 
the  knowledge  to  the  students?  The 
teaching  methods  used  should  include 
the  high  goals  desired  and  adequate 
means  to  reach  these  ends.  Dr.  Frank 
Butler  of  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  in  his  book  entitled  “The  Im¬ 
provement  of  Teaching  in  the  Second¬ 
ary  School,”  sets  forth  an  excellent 
example  of  sound  teaching  methods. 
Dr.  Butler  lists  eight  principles  for 
good  teaching. 


1.  The  objectives  should  be  most 
worthwhile. 

2.  Learning  should  be  unitary,  not 
fragmentary. 

3.  The  best  types  of  learning  pro¬ 
cesses  should  be  used  for  a  particular 
lesson,  and  these  types  should  include 
sensory  learning,  motor  learning,  prob¬ 
lem  solving,  emotional  learning,  and 
memory  learning. 

4.  Pupils  learn  by  self-activity,  if 
that  activity  is  psychologically  sound. 

5.  Pupils  should  be  motivated  so 
that  they  put  forth  their  best  efforts. 

6.  Allowances  should  be  made  for 
individual  differences. 

7.  Diagnostic  and  remedial  teach¬ 
ing  should  be  done. 

8.  The  physical  and  social  environ¬ 
ments  should  be  most  ideal. 

Lack  of  cognizance  of  sound  teach¬ 
ing  principles,  such  as  these,  are  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  large  numbers  of  teach¬ 
ers  who  still  employ  the  traditional 
methods  of  textbook-assign-recite-test 
with  monotonous  regularity.  It  is  in¬ 
evitably  certain  that  the  use  of  this  out¬ 
moded  method  will  result  in  boredom, 
daydreaming,  misbehavior,  truancy, 
and  other  undesirable  conditions  which 
will  prevent  some  individual  children 
from  growing  totally. 

Perhaps  the  least  emphasized  and 
yet,  from  the  viewpoint  of  society,  the 
most  important  criterion  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  total  growth  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  child  is  the  third  grade  pre¬ 
requisite,  namely,  the  personality  of 
the  teacher  and  the  effects  of  that  per¬ 
sonality  upon  the  personality  of  the 
individual  child.  Dr.  Dom  Thomas 
Moore,  psychiatrist,  in  his  recent  book 
on  maladjustments,  has  this  to  say, 
“We  would  mention  maladjustment 
in  school  as  a  source  of  abnormal 
behavior.  This  maladjustment  may 
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arise  from  emotional  tension  be¬ 
tween  the  teacher  and  the  child. 
The  teacher  who  is  easily  angered  and 
does  not  take  a  kindly  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  each  pupil  is  likely  responsible 
for  the  development  of  many  behavior 
problems.” 

Lack  of  knowledge  and  the  use  of 
poor  teaching  methods  on  the  part  of 
some  teachers  force  them  to  adopt  de¬ 
fensive  mechanisms  which  to  a  great 
extent  depend  upon  the  individual  tea¬ 
cher’s  personality.  Many  teachers  be¬ 
come  past  masters  in  the  vicious  arts 
of  ridicule  and  sarcasm.  To  their  dis¬ 
may  these  cowardly  measures,  spring¬ 
ing  from  a  sense  of  inferiority,  prove 
to  be  two-edged  swords  capable  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  user.  As  Dr.  Jordan,  in  his 
book  “Educational  Psychology,”  ex¬ 
plains,  “Ridicule  engenders  at  best  ill 
feeling  and  irritation,  and,  at  worst, 
hate  and  a  desire  to  kill.”  Can  you 
imagine  children  growing  totally  in 
such  an  environment  ? 

Other  teachers,  lacking  the  neces¬ 
sary  criteria  for  good  teaching,  main¬ 
tain  strict,  teacher-dominated  class¬ 
rooms.  Now  strict  and  unreasonable 
discipline  is  not  the  heighth  of  teach¬ 
ing,  as  they  would  have  us  to  believe. 
In  truth,  it  is  the  utter  depth  of  teach¬ 
ing  to  which  ignorant  teachers  fall 
when  they  have  lost  hold  of  all  that 
which  would  make  them  successful 
teachers.  Of  this  strictly  teacher-cen¬ 
tered  environment  and  its  unwhole¬ 
some  effect  upon  the  total  growth  of 
the  individual  child.  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Curran  of  St.  Charles  College  remarks 
in  his  latest  book  entitled  “Personal¬ 
ity  Factors  in  Counseling,”  “In  a 
teacher-centered  classroom,  many  per¬ 
sonality  growth  experiences  may  be 
denied  the  pupil.  The  school  should 
be  increasingly  aware  not  only  of  its 


role  as  an  agency  for  knowledge,  but 
also  its  influence  upon  personality — 
not  that  knowledge  and  personality  are 
necessarily  separate.  Often,  however, 
the  teacher  so  controls  and  dominates 
the  classroom  that  little  opportunity  is 
given  for  the  child’s  intrinsic  choice 
functions  to  develop.  A  teacher-cen¬ 
tered  classroom  would  seem  to  offer 
small  likelihood  of  personality  growth 
for  the  students.” 

In  the  “Teachers’  Guide  to  Child 
Development,”  we  read,  “The  school 
must  adjust  its  program  to  insure  a 
measure  of  success  for  each  child.  Re¬ 
pression  is  the  basis  for  maladjust¬ 
ment.  Children  must  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  themselves,  physi¬ 
cally,  mentally,  and  socially.  The 
school  must  te*ch  control,  not  through 
the  prevention  of  activity,  but  by  pro¬ 
viding  situations  in  which. choice  of 
possible  alternative  behaviors  may  be 
made.  The  guidance  of  the  teacher 
is  advisory,  never  dictatorial.” 

It  would  be  a  fallacy  at  this  point 
to  assume  that  ideal  teaching  involves 
no  limitations  upon  the  activities  of 
the  students,  for  as  Dr.  Curran  re¬ 
minds  us,  “Free  friendship  relation¬ 
ships,  while  helpful,  do  not  bring  about 
therapy.  Escape  and  withdrawal, 
which  are  among  the  characteristics  of 
maladjustment,  are  only  faced  in  a 
situation  which,  while  free,  is  still 
definitely  structured  and  involves  the 
limitations  of  reality.” 

Dr.  Curran  continues,  “The  one 
misconception  in  child  management 
that  can  most  readily  trick  a  teacher 
or  parent  is  the  desire  for  order  and 
apparent  tranquility.  From  this 
point  of  view  a  mass  society  in  a  rigid 
dictatorship  is  much  more  orderly  in 
appearance  and  works  with  the  perfect 
coordination  of  a  machine.  .  But  ma- 
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chines  are  not  self-motivated  person¬ 
alities  even  though  they  are  most  pre¬ 
cise  and  orderly  in  everything  they 
do.” 

Under  the  mass  system  of  dictator¬ 
ship  imposed  upon  the  students  in 
many  of  our  classrooms  today,  every 
child  is  expected  to  do  what  he  is  told 
without  question.  Any  normal  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  child’s  individual  per¬ 
sonality  in  an  attempt  to  assert  his 
independent  nature,  if  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  the  teacher,  is  looked 
upon  as  willful  disrespect  or  dis¬ 
obedience  deserving  of  punishment. 
In  this  manner  many  children 
fail  to  develop  personal  respon¬ 
sibility  and  become  wholly  depen¬ 
dent  upon  others.  Many  fanatical 
followers  of  false,  anti-democratic 
movements  at  the  present  time  owe 
their  pernicious  natures  to  the  depend¬ 
ent  types  of  personalities  developed 
under  the  teacher-centered, .  mass  sys¬ 
tem  of  education. 

Teachers,  who  are  working,  often  en¬ 
tirely  alone,  for  the  total  growth  of  the 
individual  child,  must  not  be  scandal¬ 
ized  to  find  themselves  severely  criti¬ 
cized  as  having  poor  discipline.  Such 
accusations  will  continue  to  flow  until 
all  members  of  the  teaching  profession 
become  imbued  with  the  depth  and  the 
profundity  of  the  true  purpose  of  tea¬ 
ching.  In  the  beginning,  it  is  true 
that  permitting  the  students  to  exer¬ 
cise  free  judgment  and  to  assume  per¬ 
sonal  responsibilty,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  will  always  temporarily 
cause  more  confusion  than  is  observed 


in  a  teacher-dominated  classroom,  and 
this  fact  is  particularly  so,  if  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  always  been  subjected  to 
mass  dictatorship.  Gradually,  how¬ 
ever,  the  children  learn  to  work  out 
their  own  solutions,  gaining  skill  and 
confidence  in  their  own  judgments. 
The  teachers  will  begin  to  observe  the 
fruits  of  their  labors.  Dependent, 
timid  children  will  drop  their  shyness 
and  feelings  of  inferiority  for  atti¬ 
tudes  of  calm  assurance ;  excess  energy 
will  be  turned  into  creative  work; 
group  opinion  will  exert  a  powerful 
and  persuading  influence  upon  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  wayward ;  and  independ¬ 
ent  personalities,  assuming  personal 
responsibility  for  their  individual 
actions,  will  be  the  best  guarantee  for 
a  free  and  personally  responsible 
society. 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  trouble  with 
cur  teaching  is  that  so  many  of  our 
teachers  conduct  their  classes  with 
total  disregard  of  the  principle  that 
the  true  purpose  of  teaching  is  based 
upon  the  infinite  value  of  the  com¬ 
plicated  personality  of  the  individual 
child,  and  that  this  value  can  be  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  stimulation  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  total  growth  of  that  child 
by  properly  used  knowledge,  by  sound 
methods  of  instruction,  and  by  a 
teacher  personality  capable  of  develop¬ 
ing  fully  adjusted  student  personali¬ 
ties.  Until  that  time  when  the  in¬ 
dividual  teacher  begins  to  do  “good 
teaching,”  educators  will  struggle  in 
vain  to  perfect  the  entire  educational 
system. 
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The  Freshman  English  course  at 
Drake  University  ig  the  result  of 
several  years  of  experimentation 
with  language  materials  available  in 
the  fields  of  psychology,  sociology,  se¬ 
mantics,  grammar,  and  general  lin- 
guistics.  These  materials  are  well- 
known  to  the  various  branches  of  in¬ 
vestigation  named,  but  lower  levels  of 
instruction  in  English  have  been 
amazingly  slow  in  utilizing  them. 
Chiefly  there  were  four  coordinate 
problems  in  organizing  materials  for 
the  new  course.  We  had  first  to  evalu¬ 
ate  that  part  of  these  various  fields  of 
investigation  which  seemed  to  offer 
possibility  of  direct  application  in 
student  work.  For  example,  we  found 
that  almost  the  only  experimentally 
verifiable  concept  held  in  common 
among  the  several  schools  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  basically  useful  in  freshman 
comprehension  of  language  was  the 
concept  of  the  conditional  (or  condi¬ 
tioned)  response.  We  found,  too,  that 
much  variance  existed  in  the  represen¬ 
tations  of  such  matters  as  perception 
and  conception.  Likewise,  the  reader 
will  notice  omissions  and  reworkings 
of  concept  in  semantics.  In  similar 
fashion  we  located  agreements  among 
the  work  of  Jespersen,  Curme,  Fries 
and  other  linguistic  investigators 
which  the  time  has  long  been  ripe  to 
employ  on  a  more  intermediate  level 
of  instruction. 

Our  second  problem,  a  corrollary  to 
the  first,  was  naturally  that  of  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  experience  of  our  students 


and  to  the  exigencies  of  classroom 
practice.  Our  method  of  handling  this 
problem  was  partly  that  of  writing  a 
text.  Tw’o  years  of  classroom  adapta¬ 
tion  and  a  thoroughgoing  revision  of 
the  text — by  w’ay  of  reorganizing,  of 
simplifying  statements,  shifting  em¬ 
phases,  multiplying  illustrations,  and 
making  free  use  of  the  sort  of  exercise 
which  sends  the  student  to  his  own 
daily  language  experience  —  these 
many  modifications  have  brought  us 
to  the  point  where  we  place  some  con¬ 
fidence  in  both  our  materials  and  our 
control  of  them  in  a  consistent  Eng¬ 
lish  course. 

A  third  problem  has  been  trouble¬ 
some,  that  of  critical  scrutiny  of  the 
traditional  English  program  so  as  to 
avoid  possible  excesses  of  reformatory 
zeal.  Long  debate  settled  specific 
matters  of  retention  and  discard. 
Mere  age,  like  mere  novelty,  could  not 
be  a  criterion. 

The  fourth  problem  was  the  syn¬ 
thesis  of  these  materials,  some  old  and 
some  new,  into  a  framework.  The 
course  has  now  several  lines  of  devel¬ 
opment  which  may  be  argued  as  mold¬ 
ing  it  into  a  logical  and  pedagogical 
unit.  But  it  might  be  well  to  describe 
the  course  before  commenting  upon 
the  progressions  that  are  in  it. 

Approximately  the  first  third  of  the 
course  deals  with  a  synthesis  of  those 
elementary  concepts  of  psychology  and 
semantics  which  we  have  found  are 
most  readily  comprehended  and  utilr 
ized  by  freshman  students.  Simple 
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illustrations  are  used  to  explain  the 
mechanism  of  the  conditional  response 
and  to  identify  in  daily  life-situations 
many  kinds  of  action  by  symbols. 
Without  elaborating  such  distinctions 
as  between  symbol  and  sign,  we  make 
clear  that  conditioning  by  picture 
symbols  (to  cite  one  striking  example: 
“cheesecake”  in  advertising)  and  con¬ 
ditioning  by  word  symbols  are  indis¬ 
tinguishable  in  process.  We  show'  the 
student  the  early  childhood  condition¬ 
ing  w'hich  resulted  in  his  first  lan¬ 
guage  use.  We  show  him  that  some 
of  his  w’ords  were  at  that  time  condi¬ 
tioned  with  physical  experience  of  a 
tangible  object,  and  that  some  cases  of 
unconventional  conditioning  occurred. 
We  show  him,  too,  that  many  of  his 
early  word  conditionings  were  with 
such  varying  things  that  all  he  re¬ 
ceived  was  an  emotion  set  as  response 
to  those  things  and  to  the  word  (i.e. 
dog,  lady,  airplane,  rose,  etc.  with  the 
word  beauty). 

We  stress  that  the  communication 
stimuli  are  never  solitary ;  they  are 
not  limited  to  word  sounds  alone,  but 
there  are  many  accompanying  stimuli 
(muscle  sets,  gestures,  tones  of  voice, 
words  in  context,  and  environmental 
phenomena  such  as  objects,  acts,  etc). 
We  teach  that  all  of  our  language 
symbols  to  some  extent  and  some  of 
them  to  a  high  degree  are  inextricably 
associated  with  muscle  sets  which  are 
the  externally  visible  parts  of  emo¬ 
tions,  and  that  these  emotional  reac¬ 
tions  to  word  symbols  play  a  major 
role  in  determining  our  personal  sys^ 
tern  of  values.  Thus  all  the  emotive 
judgments  and  evaluations  in  society 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  act  of  pro¬ 
ducing  language.  In  this  process  of 
investigating  his  own  personal  vocabu¬ 
lary  in  its  real-life  environment,  the 


student  is  asked  to  observe  sub-vocal 
language  of  specific  kinds,  to  report 
samples  from  his  daily  experience  of 
errors  and  confusions  due  to  language 
use,  and  to  investigate  meaning  form¬ 
ally  by  employing  such  techniques  as 
the  word-association  test. 

In  investigating  his  daily  gesture 
language,  the  student  learns  several 
very  fundamental  things.  He  learns 
that  language  is  primarily  a  continu¬ 
ous  stream  of  organic  changes — that 
there  is  a  physical  sub-stratum  for 
each  gesture,  word,  and  tone  produced. 
He  thus  comes  to  see  that  his  speech 
is  basically  a  series  of  gestures,  some 
silent  and  some  vocal.  He  learns  to 
distinguish  between  four  different  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  communication  process. 
The  first  element  is  the  details  of  the 
physical  language  phenomena  actually 
present  at  a  given  moment  (i.e.  three 
lateral  lines,  one  sixty-fourth  of  an 
inch  deep,  one-quarter  inch  apart, 
across  the  center  of  the  forehead,  and 
two  vertical  lines, one-eighth  of  an  inch 
deep,  in  the  brow,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  nose).  This,  of  course,  de¬ 
mands  careful,  continuous  observa¬ 
tions,  of  the  sort  upon  which  all  learn¬ 
ing  depends.  By  doing  such  observa¬ 
tion  daily  the  student  comes  to  see 
that  he  really  does  take  his  judgment 
of  other  human  beings  from  just  such 
tiny  muscle  movements.  And  he  be¬ 
comes  ready  to  see  the  fine  distinctions 
of  marks  on  a  printed  page  which  we 
call  punctuation,  spelling,  and  me¬ 
chanics. 

The  second  element  is  the  total  or 
group  phenomena  and  the  generaliza¬ 
tion  which  labels  it  (i.e.,  in  this  case, 
a  frown).  The  whole  nature  of  classi¬ 
fying  terms  is  thus  made  clear  in  the 
student’s  own  immediate  language  ex¬ 
perience.  And  preparation  lies  in  this 
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practice  for  later  work  with  the  objec¬ 
tive  classifications  of  science. 

The  third  element  is  those  acts  or 
objects  present  in  the  environment  at 
the  time  the  gestures  are  made 
in  this  case,  some  such  objects  as  a 
spot  on  a  window,  a  book  in  the  hand, 
a  passing  automobile,  etc.) 

The  fourth  element  in  the  communi¬ 
cative  process  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  data.  The  student  comes  to  see 
that  these  tiny  details  of  muscular 
movement  and  these  nearby  objects 
and  actions  are  always  judged,  and 
the  judgment  is  based,  not  upon  pres¬ 
ent  experience  or  upon  anything  with¬ 
in  the  person  making  the  gestures, 
but,  rather,  upon  the  student’s  own 
personal  past  experience,  (i.e.,  in  this 
case,  puzzled,  worried,  concentrating, 
etc.). 

These  and  other  salient  principles 
of  language  meaning  are  emotively 
established  in  but  a  short  time  now, 
although  at  first  we  found  them  com¬ 
prehended  only  verbally  after  a  whole 
semester.  We  next  draw  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  trichotomy  among  single  terms, 
a  division  into  specific,  generic,  and 
fictional.  In  working  with  specific 
terms  we  define  them  as  those  which, 
in  one  given  setting,  symbolize  one 
unit,  one  individual  thing;  then  we 
show  clearly  that  specification  is  al¬ 
ways  relative  and  fixed  only  in  a  given 
context;  lastly,  although  we  provide 
the  student  with  practice  in  following 
the  age-old  rule  of  “being  specific,” 
we  insist  that  he  use  sample  situations, 
in  being  as  specific  as  the  situation  re¬ 
quires. 

In  working  with  generic  terms  we 
define  them  as  those  which  designate 
two  or  more  tangible  individual 
things,  a  designation  made  possible  by 
their  mutual  possession  of  common  ob¬ 


servable  characteristics.  Without  in¬ 
voking  the  terminology  of  formal  logic 
or  the  structual  differential  of  general 
semantics,  we  introduce  the  students 
to  the  host  of  external  things  for 
which  a  single  generic  term  can  stand, 
the  host  of  emotion  sets  that  persons 
can  have  through  direct  association 
with  units  of  a  generic  group,  and  the 
host  of  emotion  sets  that  may  result 
from  experience  merely  in  the  vicinity 
of  such  units.  We  pay  only  cursory 
attention  to  the  order  of  inclusiveness 
among  generic  terms,  suflScient  to 
make  clear  that  words  standing  for 
small  groupings  are  likely  to  establish 
closer  “objective  communication,”  and 
that  words  standing  for  larger  group¬ 
ings  than  one  truly  intends  are  never 
to  be  used  except  in  the  obscuring  of 
meaning  for  prestige  purposes.  (We 
do  not  defend  such  obscurantism,  but 
we  do  recognize  its  existence  and  its 
purposes). 

In  working  with  fictions  our  prob¬ 
lem,  of  course,  is  that  of  helping  the 
student  visualize  what  is  meant  by  the 
statement  that  fictions  originally  stand 
for  a  shifting  group  of  tangible  ob¬ 
jects  which  possess  no  common  observ¬ 
able  characteristics.  Students  are 
trained  to  some  inhibition  in  receiv¬ 
ing  fictions;  it  is  shown  them  that  a 
complex  of  favorable  or  unfavorable 
emotions  may  be  touched  off  by  such 
words,  but  that  “objective  informa¬ 
tion”  can  seldom  be  passed  by  their 
use.  However,  students  are  also  shown 
that  emotive  uses  of  fictions  have 
many  justifications. 

There  follows  in  the  Freshman 
course  a  careful  analysis  of  problems 
of  context.  Semantic  change,  we  aver, 
is  due  to  the  continuous  change  of  the 
inner  conscious  states  of  the  individ¬ 
ual,  to  individual  human  differences. 
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and  to  continuing  flux  in  the  external 
world.  Illustrations  are  given  freely, 
from  life  and  from  literature,  of  the 
impact  of  context  upon  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  words.  Contexts  are  itemized 
and  discussed;  the  tangible  external 
environment;  the  previous  condition¬ 
ing  of  the  interpreter;  the  spoken  con¬ 
texts — accompanying  words,  gestures, 
tones  of  voice,  and  muscle  sets;  and 
the  written  contexts — accompanying 
words,  punctuation,  lines,  paragraphs, 
sections,  titles,  prefaces,  etc.  As  an 
educator  I  could  wish  for  a  great 
many  more  specific  studies  in  context, 
particularly  spoken  context.  William 
Gray  and  others  have  done  some  valu¬ 
able  work,  but  the  whole  matter  of 
context  obviously  should  be  investi¬ 
gated  thoroughly  if  the  laboratory 
knowledge  of  linguistic  processes  is  to 
Wome  applied  functionally  in  de¬ 
veloping  linguistics  skill. 

A  twofold  classification  of  language 
uses  seems  to  follow  It^ically  from  the 
semantic  and  psycholc^cal  concepts 
preceding.  First,  we  discuss  and  prac¬ 
tice  report  language,  and  make  clear 
that  the  most  useful  reports  have  cer¬ 
tain  characteristics:  (1)  they  employ 
specific  and  generic  terms  only,  (2) 
they  are  subject  to  commonly  accepted 
forms  of  verification  and  proof,  (3) 
they  contain  a  minimum  of  emotional 
reference,  (4)  they  tend  toward  com¬ 
pleteness  of  data  or  toward  representa¬ 
tiveness  of  data,  and  (5)  they  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  verifiable  fact  and 
inference  or  conclusion.  Admittedly, 
we  approach  report  w-riting  a  little 
idealistically. 

Second,  w’e  deal  with  the  language 
which  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
provoking  of  inner  states.  We  intro¬ 
duce  this  language  to  the  student  as 
a  vital  necessity  among  his  linguistic 
resources.  We  do  not  condemn  emo¬ 


tive  language.  To  do  so,  we  feel, 
would  not  only  be  utterly  inconsistent 
with  our  aims  in  the  teaching  of  litera¬ 
ture  but  would  be  unrealistic  in  view  | 
of  the  daily  purposes  of  our  language 
use.  Nor  do  we  p)ermit  even  a  dis¬ 
dainful  tone  in  the  recognition  of  the 
various  forms  of  ritual  language.  So¬ 
cially  and  individually,  we  insist, 
emotive  language  is  fully  as  important 
as  report  language,  and  the  two  are 
seldom  found  unmixed.  To  laud  “in¬ 
formative”  language  alone  is  to  deny 
the  facts  of  human  physiology.  For 
the  student  we  discuss,  without  classi¬ 
fying,  the  experiences  which  are 
touched  by  emotive  language  and  the 
techniques  which  are  employed  in  its 
use.  Report  language  out  of  context; 
most  fictions;  ritual  language,  wher¬ 
ever  use<l ;  exclamations  and  other  un¬ 
articulated  sounds;  appeal  to  self-asso¬ 
ciations — ego,  family,  nation;  the 
touching  of  sensations  and  whole  emo¬ 
tions  by  naming  them  or  by  naming 
things;  the  figure  of  speech;  the  nam¬ 
ing  of  the  remote  in  time  or  space ;  the 
literary  allusion;  repetitions  of  sound; 
the  rhetorical  question — all  these  and 
others  are  brought  to  the  student’s 
awareness,  and  investigative  exercises 
send  the  student  to  material  ranging 
widely  from  the  casual  street  conver¬ 
sation  to  the  more  polished  forms  of 
literature. 

The  second  part  of  the  freshman 
course  extends  the  semantic  investiga¬ 
tion  into  classifications  of  language 
per  se.  We  help  the  student  recog¬ 
nize  that  mutual  conditioning  results 
in  social  agreements  in  language  use. 
We  show  him  that  to  follow  the  chain 
of  social  contact  as  it  shades  off  hori¬ 
zontally  from  one  region  of  the  coun¬ 
try  into  another  region,  as  it  is  broken 
off  by  natural  barriers  like  mountains, 
and  as  it  shades  off  vertically  in  so- 
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ciety  with  differing  types  of  occupa¬ 
tion  and  lifeinterests  is,  in  effect,  to 
follow  the  patterns  of  language  differ¬ 
ences.  The  student  himself  investi¬ 
gates  these  differences  in  his  own  ob¬ 
servation  of  such  variations  as  be¬ 
tween  good  English  for  the  campus 
hangout  and  good  English  for  the 
formal  interview  with  the  dean,  as  be¬ 
tween  his  own  usage  and  the  usage  of 
felloiv  students  from  other  sections  of 
the  country. 

Standard  English,  Common,  Popu¬ 
lar,  Dialect,  and  Slang  receive  as 
close  delimitation  as  is  reasonable.  In 
regard  to  Standard  Written  we  to 
some  extent  adopt  the  principle  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  illustration  of  the  person 
living  in  the  totally  green  world  who 
could  not  then  know  green.  That  is, 
we  direct  the  student’s  investigation 
to  the  specific  differences  between  such 
writings  as  Marc  Connelly’s  The 
Oreen  Pojftnres  or  Ring  LardnePs 
“Haircut”  and  writings  in  formal 
English.  We  find  that  the  student 
gains  appreciably  in  his  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  what  Standard  English  is.  And 
Standard  English,  then,  receives  the 
emphasis  appropriate  to  Freshman 
college  groups,  who  are  moving,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Professor  Fries’  defini¬ 
tions,  from  a  Common  English  area 
over  into  a  Standard  one.  A  brief  and 
realistic  description  is  made  of  the 
conventional  agreements  among  the 
users  of  Standard  English.  Present- 
day  punctuation  and  grammar  usages, 
for  example,  are  identified  with  such 
exactness  as  seems  to  be  warranted. 
These  descriptions  serve  as  guide  to 
the  student’s  own  daily  language  ob¬ 
servation. 

As  an  integral  part  of  this  consid¬ 
eration  of  language  areas,  each  with 
its  varying  conventionally  accepted 
patterns,  the  student  checks,  by  obser¬ 


vation,  the  description  given  him  of 
the  major  practices  generally  followed 
in  some  of  the  occupational  areas 
which  superimpose  conventions  of 
their  own  upon  the  Standard  English. 
Description,  observation,  and  practice 
are  employed  to  familiarize  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  some  of  those  language  prac¬ 
tices  which  are  acceptable  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  or  Business,  Science  or  Litera¬ 
ture  and  are  not  universally  accept¬ 
able  among  all  Standard  groups. 

The  last  part — nearly  a  third — of 
the  freshman  course  does  two  things. 
It  extends  the  consideration  of  lan¬ 
guage  spatially  to  some  discussion  of 
language  groupings  and  language  re¬ 
lationships  the  world  over.  And  it 
extends  the  linguistic  observation  his¬ 
torically  to  earlier  periods  and  to  the 
principles  of  language  change.  • 

Our  effort  throughout  is  to  utilize 
to  the  utmost  the  learning  techniques 
that  the  student  unconsciously  used 
in  his  childhood  acquisition  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  to  rely  chiefly  on  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  daily  language  experience 
rather  than  upon  descriptive  generali¬ 
zations  or  upon  classroom  exercises. 
To  do  so,  we  feel,  is  merely  practical 
— no  justification  exists  for  a  linguis¬ 
tic  training  which  is  arrested  by  class¬ 
room  bells  or  which  terminates  with 
the  granting  of  academic  credit. 
Throughout,  also,  there  are  numerous 
written  and  oral  exercises,  and  full 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  function¬ 
ing  of  the  conceptual  tools  in  actual 
reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listen¬ 
ing.  Each  practice  bit  of  writing  is 
judged  critically  by  the  standards 
which  are  applicable  to  that  one  given 
kind  of  writing  or  that  one  given  lan¬ 
guage  situation. 

It  may  be  perceived  that  there  are 
certain  lines  of  progression  in  the 
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total  course.  The  point  of  view 
throughout  is  a  combination  of  the 
semantic  and  the  linguistic — begin¬ 
ning  with  small  language  units,  with 
purely  internal  reactions,  and  with  the 
student’s  more  immediately  personal 
language.  There  is  gradual  extension 
to  larger  language  units,  to  social 
agreements  in  reaction  and  in  require¬ 
ments  of  form.  Finally  there  is  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  concept  of  language 
change  and  the  patterns  of  historical 
continuity.  There  is  a  progression  in 
difficulty  and  complexity  of, investi¬ 
gative  methods  so  that  by  the  time  the 
research  paper  is  reached,  the  student 
has  at  his  command  nearly  all  he  needs 
except  the  techniques  of  library  in¬ 
vestigation  and  of  source-recording. 
There  is  a  gradual  shift  of  student 
focus  from  the  gaining  of  concepts  to 
specific  performance  in  language,  al¬ 
though  performance  is  developed 
throughout.  And  there  is  a  shift  in 
emphasis  from  symbols  to  spoken 
symbols  to  written  symbols. 

The  course  is  no  panacea.  It  is 
not  definitive,  and  it  will  not  teach 
itself ;  but  we  feel  it  to  be  a  consider¬ 
able  advance  over  traditional  fresh¬ 
man  courses,  and  some  advance  over 
those  newer  courses  which  teach  either 
semantics  or  descriptive  grammar 
without  incorporating  them  in  a  lin¬ 
guistics  perspective. 

I  never  quite  know  how  to  assess 
student  comments  about  a  course  but 
our  students  have  indicated  from  time 
to  time  that  among  the  results  they 
felt  they  gained  were  the  following. 
I  list  them  in  no  particular  order : 

1.  A  freedom  from  advertising  ap¬ 
peals  and  a  consequent  increased  wis¬ 
dom  in  purchase. 


2.  A  greatly  increased  tolerance  of 
others’  language  habits. 

3.  An  awareness  that  there  is  a 
communication  problem  and  that  they 
must  provide  appropriate  context  in 
order  to  communicate. 

4.  A  critical  attitude  toward  emo¬ 
tional  appeals  and  use  of  fictions. 

5.  An  evaluation  of  their  univer¬ 
sity  professors. 

6.  An  increased  ability  to  get 
what  they  personally  want  from  other 
people. 

7.  An  impatience  with  portions  of 
textbooks  that  avoid  communication. 

8.  Freedom  from  irritation  when 
people  fail  to  understand  them,  or  dis¬ 
agree,  or  use  unpleasant  tones  of  voice. 

9.  A  lessened  tendency  to  “get  in¬ 
to  arguments.” 

It  was  particularly  gratifying  and 
a  little  surprising,  I  might  add,  to  ex¬ 
perience  reactions  like  that  of  the 
farm  boy  who,  without  the  customary 
sense  of  shame  or  rebellion,  recog¬ 
nized  his  variance  in  speech  from  the 
city  group  and  set  about  making  speci¬ 
fic  adaptations.  Students  react  quite 
differently  to  a  charge  of  using 
“wrong”  language  than  they  do  to  an 
explanation  of  the  causes  of  language 
difference.  These  results  so  far  listed, 
of  course,  do  not  specifically  mention 
the  acquisition  of  “correct”  writing. 
As  a  department,  however,  we  feel 
that  there  has  been  no  loss  either  in 
“correctness”  (as  judged  by  adopti<m 
of  Standard  English  practices)  or  in 
any  of  the  other  results  previously 
aimed  at  in  traditional  courses. 

The  following  bibliography  lists 
most  of  the  works  which  pointed  the 
way  to  our  reorganization  of  the  fresh¬ 
man  course.  It  also  contains  a  few 
1945  items.  These  appeared  after 
the  course  was  in  full  progress. 
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Labor  Policy  of  the  Federal  Oovem-  disputes  in  chapter  ten.  Chapter  eleven 
ment.  By  Harold  W.  Metz.  The  Brookings  gives  a  summary  of  the  federal  labor 
Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  1945.  pp.  policy  against  the  background  of  diverse 
ix,  284.  and  piecemeal  legislation,  separate  ad* 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  survey  the  m^nis^rative  agencies,  and  our  federal 
general  labor  policy  of  the  federal  gov-  of  go\ernment. 

emment  in  a  systematic  way.  The  major  Wolman  points  out  in  his  Labor 

interest  is  not  the  laws,  regulations,  and  ^  oliry  and  the  1  olume  of  Employment,  it 
decisions  embodj'ing  the  policy,  nor  the  apparent  that  the  federal  government 
institutions  that  apply  it,  but  the  attitude  *  coherent  and  integrated 

of  the  government  toward  labor  matters,  ^^or  policy.  Since  the  Constitution  does 
The  author  seeks  an  answer  to  these  ques-  confer  on  the  federal  government  any 

tions:  What  are  the  objectives  of  the  gov-  authority  to  regulate  labor  rela- 

emment?  What  are  the  methods  of  at-  o*"  conditions  of  employment, 

taining  these  goals?  And  what  are  the  since  the  fundamental  law  reserves 

standards  that  are  actually  applied?  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  states 

The  book  is  divided  into  eleven  chap-  "‘any  powers  that  affect  any  labor  pro- 
ters.  Chapter  one  presents  a  brief  survey  ffram,  it  has  not  been  easy  in  the  United 
of  the  development  of  labor  legislation  States  to  develop  a  well-rounded  labor 
and  of  the  institutions  that  are  designed  policy.  Nevertheless,  three  basic  princi- 
to  carry  out  such  legislation.  Chapter  indicated  by  the  author  in  the 

two  considers  the  attitude  of  the  govern-  attempt  by  the  government  to  assist 

ment  toward  the  efforts  of  workers  to  in-  workers  to  increase  their  earnings  and 
crease  their  bargaining  power;  these  in-  f*'  improve  their  working  conditions, 
elude  the  formation  of  unions,  strikes.  They  are:  (1)  the  government  encourages 
picketing,  and  boycotts.  Chapter  three  "orkers  to  engage  in  concerted  action; 
discusses  the  steps  that  the  government  government  protects  the  workers 

has  taken  to  assist  the  workers  in  collec-  fo  organize  in  their  own  way ;  and 

tlve  bargaining  in  order  to  secure  a  trade  government  seeks  to  promote  the 

agreement.  Chapter  four  points  out  the  peaceful  settlement  of  labor  disputes, 
ways  in  which  the  government  has  in-  Further,  when  the  government’s  desire  to 
fluenced  the  form  and  organization  of  increase  the  bargaining  power  of  em- 

unions.  The  attitude  of  the  government  ployees  clashes  with  the  protection  of 

toward  the  labor  market  affecting  the  th®!*"  rights  of  self  determination  with 
terms  of  employment  is  taken  up  in  chap-  regard  to  joining  or  leaving  a  union,  or 
ter  live,  and  its  attitude  toward  various  when  It  clashes  with  the  effort  to  facUi- 
forms  of  union  preference  in  chapter  six.  tate  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 
Chapter  seven  summarizes  what  the  gov-  the  efforts  to  increase  bargaining  power 
ernment  does  to  determine  the  wages  of  prevail.  And  finally,  only  where  labor  by 
workers,  and  chapter  eight  the  efforts  of  If*  own  efforts  has  not  secured  the  de- 
the  government  to  control  the  hours  of  sired  minimum  conditions  of  employment, 
labor,  to  regulate  child  labor,  and  to  has  the  government  intervened  to  fix 
maintain  safe  working  conditions.  The  minimum  wages,  maximum  hours,  and 
methods  and  policies  of  the  different  other  conditions  of  work.  The  study  does 
agencies  engaged  in  conciliation  and  arbi-  not  consider  whether  the  government  has 
tration  in  order  to  avoid  strikes  are  des-  succeeded  in  attaining  its  objectives,  nor 
cribed  in  chapter  nine,  and  the  special  whether  its  basic  objectives  ore  desirable 
agencies  established  during  the  war  to  or  undesirable.  J.  S.  Robinbow,  Carleton 
facilitate  the  peaceful  settlement  of  labor  College. 
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InflAtion  and  the  American  Bconomy. 
By  Seymour  E.  Harria.  New  York:  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill.  1945.  Pp.  xxiv,  559.  $5.00. 

Well  qualified  is  the  author  of  this 
timely  study  of  infiation  to  make  this 
investigation.  Professor  Harris  has  been 
en^ged  in  official  government  work 
since  1941  as  a  member  of  the  policy  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Economic  W’^ar- 
fare,  director  of  the  office  of  export-im¬ 
port  price  control  (OPA),  adviser  on 
stabilization  programs  to  several  La- 
tin-American  governments,  and  economic 
adviser  to  the  vice  chairman  of  the  office 
of  civilian  requirements  (WPB).  The 
task  that  he  set  for  himself  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  all  the  variables  that  enter  into  the 
picture  of  inflation  and  to  relate  the  find¬ 
ings  to  a  study  of  the  war  and  postwar 
econoni(y,  placing  the  emphasis  on  the 
price  aspects  of  the  problem. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
Part  1  is  introductory  and  elementary, 
except  perhaps  for  the  general  reader. 
Part  II  is  concerned  with  questions  of 
supply  and  with  the  relations  of  supplies 
and  costs  to  prices.  Part  III  treats  of 
demand :  incomes,  income  distribution, 
savings,  taxation,  and  the  excess  of  de¬ 
mand.  Part  IV  is  related  to  the  postwar 
aspects  and  is  in  fact  a  study  of  postwar 
economics  with  the  emphasis  being  placed 
on  the  net  inflationary  or  deflationary 
pressures.  The  author  has  written  two 
previous  books  on  w^ar  economics,  and  his 
volume  on  controls  (published  early  in 
1945)  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  one. 

The  general  reader  may  And  it  more 
helpful  to  follow  the  unconventional  pro¬ 
cedure  of  reading  the  last  chapter,  con¬ 
taining  the  “conclusions,”  flrst  and  then 
Part  I  and  as  much  of  the  remainder  as 
suits  his  purpose.  This  will  give  him  the 
main  outlines  of  our  war  economy  and 
the  important  problems  confronting  us 
in  the  postwar  days.  The  book  treats  the 
anti-inflationary  forces:  production,  econ¬ 
omies  of  investment,  bottlenecks,  removal 
of  excess  purchasing  power,  controls,  sav¬ 
ings,  taxation,  etc;  and  it  evaluates  the 
inflationary  forces:  the  incease  of  wages 
and  other  incomes,  the  loss  of  exports  to 
foreign  markets,  the  expansion  of  con¬ 


sumption  demand,  the  military  require, 
ments.  For  the  transition  or  postwar 
period,  the  author  estimates  the  wei^t  of 
inflationary  pressures:  money,  savings, 
deferred  demand,  premature  removal  of 
controls,  delays  in  resumption  of  produc¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  takes  account  of  the  defla¬ 
tionary  factors:  reduction  of  employment 
and  pay  rolls,  termination  of  war  con¬ 
tracts,  the  burden  of  taxes,  disposal  of 
government  surpluses,  excess  industrial 
plants,  decreasing  prices  and  income 
abroad — and  so  on.  He  then  attempts 
to  lay  down  the  broad  lines  of  policies  in 
the  areas  of  taxes,  spending,  control, 
trade  and  exchange,  money,  etc.,  which 
will  protect  the  country  against  both  in¬ 
flation  and  deflation. 

The  main  conclusion  of  the  author  is 
that  in  the  postw’ar  period  the  dangers 
are  more  likely  to  be  deflationary  than 
inflationary.  For  several  years  following 
reconversion  there  may  be  pressures  to 
raise  prices,  especially  in  particular 
markets.  In  general,  however,  the  large 
decline  of  employment  and  of  wage  pay¬ 
ments  will  tend  to  bring  about  a  defla¬ 
tionary  pressure  which  may  largely  off¬ 
set  any  particular  pockets  of  inflation. 
The  author  warns,  however,  that  we 
should  be  on  guard  for  potential  infla¬ 
tionary  pressures  and  maintain  controls 
in  markets  where  such  pressures  remain 
substantial. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  problems 
of  transition  are  those  of  keeping  up  de¬ 
mand  and  also  of  preventing  the  infla¬ 
tionary  pressure  from  becoming  exces¬ 
sive.  Deflationary  pressure  can  probably 
be  averted  by  the  introduction  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  program  of  public  works  and  social 
security,  by  a  speedy  reconversion,  and 
by  the  orderly  disposal  of  commodities  by 
the  government.  Excessive  wage  reduc¬ 
tions  should  not  be  tolerated  and  con¬ 
trols  should  not  be  ^continued  if  they  in¬ 
terfere  seriously  with  the  orderly  flow 
of  the  factors  of  production.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  threat  of 
immediate  Inflation  and  therefore  con¬ 
trols  should  be  retained  as  long  as,  in 
essential  markets,  there  is  any  danger 
of  an  excess  of  demand  over  supply  at 
current  prices. — J.  S.  Robin  sox,  Carleton 
College. 


